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For the Companion. 
OVERCOMING. 
By M. A. Denison. 


“The addition of one little ‘ought,’ ” muttered 
Richard Poland, to himself; “only a little thing 
like that, and I am safe.” 

Even as he spoke the blood receded from his 
cheeks, and his lips worked convulsively. 

Was there another presence in that neat little 
room? Every thing had been made comfortable 
and attractive for Richard in his uncle’s house, | 
even to this, his sleeping apartment. | 

“Let him have a good room,” Mr. Poland had | 
said, when he decided to take his widowed sis- 
ter’s only son, to teach him the businessin which 
he himself had been so successful. “The outside 
world will have fewer charms for him, if he is 
settled amidst pleasant associations.” 

So his good wife had a room prettily fur- 
nished; had placed good and interesting books | 
on the shelves, and a few pictures on the walls. | 
Richard was delighted with his quarters, at first, | 
and for a long time remembered his mother’s 
admonitions, wrote affectionate letters to her, 
weekly, and boasted that the temptations of the 
city had no charm for him. 
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OVERCOMING. 


But there was a serpent in this paradise, so | 


subtle, so evil, that upon whomsoever he fixed 
his basilisk eye the victim was almost sure to 
fall into the snare. 

This was one of the senior clerks, and his 
name was Sydney Wright. 
years, than Dick Poland, he affected the man- 


ners and simplicity of youth. He saw that Dick | 


was guilcless and unsuspecting, and through 
him he saw also access to the money of his em- 
ployer, if he could work his cards right. He was 
a person of handsome address, twenty-eight 
years old, and particularly gentle and amiable 
inappearance. So deep was his nature, that he 
had already injured two of Mr. Poland’s best 
young men, and yet was never suspected. 

It is needless to describe how Dick fell into his 


toils. The conquest was an easy oue. Resolve 
after resolve was broken. Dick was persuaded 
to go to the theatre, just for once. The ice 


broken, a passion was begotten that almost mas- 
tered him. Wright treated him, after the per- 
formances were over, to nice little suppers, and 
gradually introduced wine. Then, under pre- 
tence of showing him the ins and outs of the 
city, his feet touched the*pestilent threshold of a 
gambling hell, and another passion which he 
had never dreamed existed, awoke within him— 
the passion for cards and games of chance. Lit- 
tle by little the tender warninzs of his mother 
faded out of his mind, until, two years only from 
the time he entered his uncle’s counting-house, 
he sat in his room with certain papers entrusted 
to him spread out before him, in debt to Mr. 
Wright five hundred dollars, with the terrible 
temptation urging him on, to add just one touch 
of his pen, one little name written in black ink, 
ind so commit the final act that would ruin him 
for all time. i. 
There was another presence in that room. 
Richard had placed himself under the influence 
of evil counsellors, consequently, indirectly, he 
had solicited the presence of the spirit of evil. 
lere was a tempter at his left, a sorrowful an- 
Rel at his right, whose power for good he himself 
had limited. Long he sat there, his whole fu- 
ture, his soul itself, at stake. Twice, three times 
he dipped his pen in the ink, and then sank 
back, shuddering. It was the image of his moth- 
tt, that, with each impulse, seemed to stay his 
hand. He could see her pleading eyes; he could 
hear her soft, low voice, and then he could have 
‘arsed himself bitterly that he had ever put aside 
t admonitions, and listened to that which she 
ad told him he might hear but must never heed. 
: I won’t do it to-night,” he muttered, flinging 
's pen down; “but it must be done. It shall be 
te last time that I will ever lend myself to such 
edness, I'll reform, after—to-morrow; I’ll 

t Wright, dead. He has led me into this 
“ng, the deceiving villain—I hate him, but ail 

















Older, by several | 


| the same, I must pay him. I would not let Uncle 
, Poland know of my scrapes for all the money 
| he is worth. Good heavens!’ He pressed his 
| throbbing temples, and presently a few tears 
rolled over his cheeks, tears of bitterness and al- 
| most despair. Then he flung the papers into his 
desk, shut the lid, and rising, walked back and 
forth, moodily. 

Then he went out. He had an engagement 
to meet Wright at a gambling “hell,” where 
they had often met, and where the moncy had 
been gambled away, that was now causing him 
such fearful apprehensions. 

In a brilliant room his companion awaited 
him. The poor young man was in no condition 
to resist the gratification of occupying his mind 
with other thoughts than those that filled him 
with dread. The two clerks sat at a table, played 
several games, but Richard could not be induced 
to hazard more money. Somehow his good an- 
gel restrained him, and Wright, after a time, in- 
sisted that stakes should be put up. Until Rich- 
ard, with sudden resolution, started from his 
chair and threw down the cards, saying,— 

“No, I will not risk more money—I cannot 
and I will not do it.” 

“Very well,” replied Wright; “as you choose. 
V’)l not press it. But remember the five hundred 
dollars due me, I need, and must have. Don’t 
delay. I must have the money. Get it somehow 
—but get it. I think you understand me. You 
are altogether too squeamish. But time will kill 
that tender conscience of yours.” 

Richard started. The man’s manner angered 
him. It was a sneering exhibition of conscious- 
ness of power, and a determination to use it to 
his injury—if he did get the money. The poor 
boy was almost driven to desperation, as he saw 
the horrible toils that were thrown around him, 
and turning abruptly, hurried, without a word, 
from the room, to his home. 

Dick was changed, his aunt said, at the 
breakfast table the next morning; what was the 
matter? How could she know that with the 
connivance of tle servant, who was liberally 
paid for his trouble, Dick was let into the house 
at allhours of the night? She could not tell 
what caused his headache, a plea with which he 
often came down to a late breakfast. 

“Richard is very ambitious, I see, and studies 
hard,” she said to her husband, once or twice. 
“J often find books on his table, with marks in 
them.” ’ 

“T shall do well by the lad if he improves him- 
self,” his uncle often said; ‘‘there’s no reason 
why he may not at some time come into the 
firm; it lays with himself.” 

Poor Dick! that was the career they would 
build for him, while he was building on sand. 
“Tt must be done to-morrow night,’’ muttered 








Dick, bitterly, “for Wright has me completely 
in his power. O, why did I not see before what 
kind of a man he was? Le threatens to expose 
me to my unele; then comes disgrace. I should 
be sent to my mother with a blackened charac- 
ter; it would kill her. I know just how she 
would receive me, try to shield me and save me, 
but her heart would break. No, I will not let this 
happen. Before God I will promise, once out of 
this last scrape never to be caught in another.” 

And so he went to bed, but not to rest. More 
wretched than pen of mine can describe, he 
tossed on a sleepless pillow, or dreamed such 
dreams that by the sheer force of horror he was 
awakened, only to think of the danger that 
threatened him in another form. 

The next day he was almost ill. Tis temples 
throbbed, and he entered his uncle’s counting- 
house more like a criminal crossing the portal 
of a jail. lis uncle met him. 

“Dick, you’re not going to get sick, are you?” 
he asked. 

“I hope not, sir,’’ and Dickayoided his uncle’s 
eye, “but I am not feeling very well.’’ 

“T think I shall take you into my office, to- 
day; was his uncle’s kind reply. 
papers to copy, and you can take your time 
about them. 


has all sorts of remedies.”’ 


“Well, you brought the money ?” said Wright, 
as Dick met him next day, according to promise. 

“No,” said Dick, in a low voice. 

“Then you know what will follow.” 

“T know what you have threatened. You can 
tell my uncle, if you wish, all you know about 
me, or wait, perhaps years, for paymgnt of the 
debt. I will not do another dishonorfble deed.” 

“Then Pll lose you your place.” 

“Very well, you can do your worst. 
not add guilt to reckless folly. 
forth, you and I are stranvers.” 

Dick waited with fear and trembling, but 
nothing came of it. Either Wrizht had thought 
it safer to keep silence, or his uncle had forgiven 
him, and from that day, Dick lived an honest 
and a blameless life. 


T will 
From this time 





tor 
For the Companion. 
HOW ARTIE WAS LOST. 
By Mrs. 0. W. Scott. 

“Tina! Tina! Where is the child, I wonder?” 
said the sweet-faced old lady, who stood in the 
farm-house door, looking this way and that, with 
her hands above her eyes. 

“Here, grandma!” and a little girl with black 
eyes, and brown hair tied back with pink rib- 
bon, jumped up from behind a pile of boards 
which occupied one corner of the great door- 
yard. 

“Well, I want you to take this bundle of yarn 
and run over to Aunt Molly’s with it. I’ve hired 
her to knit your pa some stockings for next win- 
ter. You know the place; right through the 
woods and down over the hill.” 

“Yes, grandma, I know the house,” and Tina 
took the bundle and went slowly back to her 
corner, 

“Aint it too bad, Jennie? Justas I’ve got my 
children all into bed with the measles, I’ve got to 
go over to Aunt Molly’s.”’ 

Miss Jennie, a round-faced country Jass, who 
had come to spend the afternoon with Tina, and 
was just now rocking one of the “measley chil- 
dren’’ to sleep, looked up with a little scowl. 

“Mean! Can’t he go?” and Jennie nodded 
toward a neighboring sand bank, where a sturdy 
little fellow in sailor hat and linen apron was 
hard at work. 

“T don’t believe but what—say! Artic, won’t 
you go over to Aunt Molly’s for me?” ericd Ti- 


| 





“T have some | na, leaning over the garden fence. 


“T want to finish my saw-mill. Can’t you 


If at any moment you should feel | go?”’ said he. 
worse, go home and nurse yourself; your aunt | 


“O, now, Artic! My children’s all down with 
| the measles. If you’ll go, I will give yeun—my 


Dick went, nothing loth, into his uncle’s ; —village.” 


counting-room. 
any of his fellow-clerks upon him; he was in 
too great agony of soul. Above all things, he 


loathed the thouzht of meeting with Wright. He 


sat down to his papers, and tried to give his 
whole attention to them. In vain; his mind 
wandered, his temples beat hard, his hand shook. 

Presently his uncle came in. Dick trembled, 
for there was a change in the merchant’s coun- 
tenance. 
in the establishment. 

“Send Mr. Murray here,’ said Mr. Poland, 


sternly. Mr. Murray was one of his most valucd 


clerks. In a few moments the young man en- 


tered, pale as death, and his employer confront- | 


ed him with a forgery. 

Then Dick witnessed a scene he never could 
forget. He saw to what a pitiable condition 
guilt, and terror, and remorse can reduce aman. 
He saw Mr. Murray fall like a corpse at his un- 


cle’s feet, and witnessed his departure, more 


dead than alive, in a carriage summoned by Mr. 
Poland. 

Not long after, the young wife of this distract- 
ed man came, praying for merc¢g, which was 
granted, on certain conditions, but that night, 


unable to endure the shame, Mr. Murray shot 
himself, bringing poverty and misery upon his 


helpless family. 


e 


He did not want the eyes of 


Some one came in with him, a servant 


“Honest? Well, then, I will!” and the little 
boy threw down his shovel and €ame running to 
the fence. 

“Now you know the way, don’t you? Through 
the woods, and over the big hill, and there you 
are. Don’t you lose the yarn, either.” 

“Well, I won’t,”’ said Artie, and he rubbed his 
hands thoroughly on his apron, seized the bun- 
dle and started off in great glee; for Tina’s vil- 
lage, with its church, its houses, trees and ani- 
mals, all made to move at pleasure, had been for 
a long time the desire of his heart. 


| &@ sweet face, big, honest blue eyes, and flaxen 
hair, that curled all over his head. Pet names 
stuck to him even closer than the molasses can- 
dy he sometimes carricd in his pocket. He was 
grandpa’s “Tow head,” grandma’s “Old mis- 
chief,’ papa’s “Trotter,”-and mamma’s “Sun- 
shine;” but when, once in along while, he did 
| something that was really naughty, then she 
would Jook sober and say, “Why, Arthur Bell- 
ingham Joslyn!” and that was his real name. 
After Artie left them, Tina and Jennie took 
care of their children to their hearts’ content; 
and the poor dolls were given liberal doses of 
catnip, tansy and caraway seed, which seemed 
at last to have the desired effect; for, as soun as 
Jennie said, “Let’s play they’re well,” there they, 





He was a darling fellow, this little Artie, with - 
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were, sitting up in their chairs, their cheeks as 
red as ever. 

At length Tina said, “It seems too bad for me 
to give my village to Artie, just for going over 
there—such a little way—doesn’t it?” 

Then Jennie wanted to see it, and Tina brought 
it out, took it from its nice little box, and set it 
up on the projecting end of a wide board. 

“QO, it is the prettiest thing you’ve got! Don’t 
you hate to give it away?” asked Jennie. 

“Yes, I do, and I don’t believe I will. I can’t, 
so! 

“But you promised it, didn’t you?” asked Jen- 
nie, again. 

“Yes; but then, Artie is so good-natured that 
he will give it up if Isay he must. Ill give him 
one of my old picture-books instead,” and Tina 
moved her men and animals about under the 
trees, trying to feel that she was doing just 
right. 

But the afternoon slipped away very quickly, 
and at six o’clock grandma came out and hunga 
towel on the well-sweep, which was the signal for 
grandpa to come from the field; and seeing this, 
the girls picked up their dolls and went into the 
house. 

“We're as hungry as two bears, aint we, Jen- 
nie?” sai, Tina, scanning with longing eyes the 
well-filled table. 

“But where is your brother?” inquired Mrs. 
Joslyn. 

Tina rolled her eyes toward Jennie with a look 
of sudden surprise and remembrance. “Why, 
he ought to be here! You see, my dolls was all 
down with the measles, and he justas soon go!” | 

“Go where?” asked the mother, with sudden 


apprehension. 

“Why, to Aunt Molly’s, with the yarn. 
went instead of me.’’ 

“Tina Joslyn! Hew could you send that little 
precious away over there? He don’t half know 
the way. Mother, did you know that Artie had | 
gone to Aunt Molly’s?” 

“No, indeed!” said grandma, as she came into 
the room. “I sent Tina; but then, I guess we 
needn’t worry at present, for likely as not he’s | 
come across Sylvester. Sylvester was going to | 
put up the line fence through the woods this af- 
ternoon.”’ 

But when grandpa.came in he inquired for his 
little “Tow head,’ and made them anxious 
again by saying that, as it was Saturday night, 
he had given Sylvester leave to go home at five 
o’clock, to see his sick mother. 

Supper did not taste as well as usual, for they 
all missed the curly head that was always near 
grandpa, and perhaps the old 
missed it the most, for after a very light meal, 
he took his hat and cane, saying that he would 
walk over toward Aunt Molly’s, and perhaps 
meet Arthur coming home. 

“lll go with you, father, it is such a lovely 
time to walk,’ said Arthur’s mother, and Titia 
begged to go too, so the three started. 

Down across the bridge, through the woods, 
over the hill and even down to Aunt Molly’s 
weather-beaten little cottage they wemt; calling, 
“Artie! Precious! where are you?” every few 
minutes, 

Aunt Molly, all bent over with the weight of 
many rheumatic years, opened her door as she 
saw them, and they eagerly inquired for their 
little boy. 

“We haint been nigh here, to-day,” said she. 

“Tlasn’t here?) Father! where can he 
be?” and Artie’s mother looked up anxiously 
into the old man’s face. 

He looked sober for a moment and then said, 
cheerfully, “‘O, I dare say he’s just strayed a lit- 

tle way into the woods, and got to sleep. We 
will look sharp as we go back.” 

And so they did. At every little opening be- 
side the path, they stopped and peered into the 
bushes and behind big logs, calling, meanwhile, 
as loud as they could, to the little wanderer. But 


IIe 


been 


the shadows of evening were gathing very fast, | 


and they bezan to stumble over roots of trees 
and into damp places, in their eager haste. 

“It’s no use! We will go back to the house, 
and I'll get Gray and his boys to come out and 
help me,” said grandpa. 

Poor Mrs. Joslyn! a cold chill ran through 
her at those words, they seemed so like what she 
had read so many times of preparations to search 
for lost children, Was her little Sunshine lost? 
She grasped Tina’s hand, and the two ran to the 
house, eager to help the men off, 

In a little while Mr. Joslyn started again with 
neighbor Gray and his three tall sons, old Growl- 
er, & half blind house dog, and a good supply of 
janterns. He would not let Artie’s mother go. 
“O, no,” he said. “You stay here and get every 
thing nice and warm for him, and I'll warrant 
we shall bring him to you within an hour.” 

So the poor anxious mether got Artie’s “night- 
ie,” and hung it near the fire, which was kept 
burning brightly for his sake, and then, throw- 








| paths leading in every direction. 


| . 
| thought he could possibly have reached; but all 


man himself | 
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ing a shawl over her head, she went down to the 
bridge and stood there, looking up to the twink- 
| ling stars, and listening, listening so intently for 
| the faintest sound from the woods. 

Left once more to herself, grandma heard the 
cows lowing in the yard, impatient to be milked; 
so she went out, carrying a flickering lamp to 
light her path, and soon her pail was brimming 
full of the warm, sweet milk that Artie loved so 
well. 

“Bless his little heart! He shall have his milk 
the minute he gets home,” said she, wiping her 
eyes as she spoke; and then she filled his tin 
cup; but, not satisfied with that, she trotted to 
the best “china closet” and took down a quaint 
little mug, brilliant with gilt and crimson flow- 
ers; and into this she poured the milk. ‘He 
sfall have it to-night, if he breaks it all to 
smash,” putting the cherished heirloom down on 
the hearth. 

But where was Tina all this time? Out in the 
workshop, on a heap of shavings, she had hid- 
den herself; and there she was crying as if her 
heart would break. 

“It’s every bit my fault—and I am such a wick- 
ed girl! O, Artie! Artie! just come back this 
once and I'll never send you off again! O Lord, 
please bring him back! I will give him my vil- 
lage!” and then, thinking how mean she had 
been in planning to keep it, she began to groan 
and cry again. 

But meanwhile Mr. Joslyn and his neighbors 
were searching in every direction, and scaring 
the birds and rabbits with their repeated shouts 
of “Arthur! Artic! whereare you?” Their search 
was made peculiarly difficult, from the fact that 
| the woods, although not wide or dense, extended 
for miles in length, containing several sugar 
orchards belonging to a good many different 
farmers; and, winding up hill and down, were 


| 





Which one had Arthur taken? This was the 
question they tried to answer, by following as 
many as possible to such a distance as they 


in vain! 

At length Grandpa Joslyn started toward what 
was called “Shad’s Swamp,” saying, in his per- 
plexity, “I'll just let Providence lead this time.” 

A most unpromising route it seemed, here and 
| there choked with cranberry and blueberry bush- 
| es, then leading into mud and mire—and again 
leatching the patient old feet that stumbled 
through it, with twining and clinging vines. 
But grandpa never thought of these things, save 
to get out of their way as soon as possible; he 
went on, shouting every now and then, “Arthur! 
Arthur! Come to grandpa! Where are you, 
sonny ?” 

Down upon one knee he went, at last, and al- 
most lost his light, as he scrambled out of a de- 
ceitful hole in the path; and then he sat down 
for a moment; breathless, bewildered and heart- 
sick, when he thought how far “Tow head” 
might have wandered while he had been toiling 
| thus far. 
| But a faint sound just then reached his ear. 
| He leaned forward — listened —and heard it 
again. <A little piping voice, but O, how sweet! 
* On he went, as fast as possible, and pretty 
soon he could catch the words. It was a little 
verse that Artie had partly learned, and finished 
out to suit himself. How many times the fami- 
ly had laughed as he sung it, just as he was 
singing it now, out there in the dark swamp :” 

“Tam Jesus’ little lamb; 

So secure and safe I am, 

In His arms I safe reposes, 

And His love to me He showses; 


Me He watches from on high. 
By lo baby buntin’ by!” 








| “Preciouslamb! Grandpa’s coming, sonny!’ 
| shouted the old man! And then he just lost his 
voice, and his strength seemed to fail for a mo- 
| ment, he was so happy. 

But Artie had heard him, and shouted back, as 
| well as he could, “I thought you’d come, grand- 
| pa, if I sung my little verse. I'd got most tired 
waiting, though.” 

And then he saw the light, and exerting all 
| his strength, he struggled through the bushes, 
| and there he was, all-safe in grandpa’s loving 
|} arms. 
| “What makes you cry, grandpa? 





| ’Cause 
you're glad you’ve got me? I want to ge right 
straight home, ’cause my legs ache, and I’ve lost 
one shoe, and the yarn, too.” 

Then the old farmer had te laugh in the midst 
of his tears, for Artie was muddy and wet from 
head to foot. His hat was gone, and not only 
was one shoe lost, but two or three disconsolate 
little toes peeped out of his torn stocking. 

But the laugh did not last long—something 
cut it short—and he said, in husky tones, “Put 
your arms right reund my neck, cling tight, 
znd I'll carry you straight home.” 

When they reached the path, Farmer Gray 





fully whenhe saw the precious burden on grand- 
pa’s back. 

“Let me take him—you must be clean tired 
out, neighbor,” said he, kindly. But no! no- 
body could be trusted with the little stray lamb 
just then. So, tired as he was, Grandpa Joslyn 
trudged along; but not far, for soon a voice 
came from the shadows by the bridge,— 

“Have you got him, father?” 

“Yes, Annie, he’s all safe!’’ and then Artie 
cried, “Mamma! mamma!” and with swilt fect 
she came to clasp her boy, never so precieus be- 
fore, to her heart. i“ 

Ah, what a happy time they had when, at 
length, all were gathered in the old kitchen again! 
Grandma trotted about to make ginger tea for 
“father,” to fill Artie’s mug again, and then 
stopped to give him a squeeze and a kiss; for 
mamma had stripped off the muddy clothes and 
was already bathing him in soft warm water. 

Ever so many questions were asked, but Artic 
could not answer one-half. 

“Howglid you happen to get into the swamp?” 
asked grandpa, from his warm corner. 

“T do’ know. First I knew I was there,” said 
Artie. 

“What would papa say if he knew that his lit- 
tle boy had been lost to-night?” 

“T guess he’d laugh some, mamma, wouldn’t 
he? ButI didn’t get lost much; only I couldn’t 
find Aunt Molly’s house, and it grew dark too 
quick.” 

Brave little heart!) He couldn’t imagine what 
he had said to cause it, but they all began to 
cry, and rub their eyes anew, while mamma 
kissed him again and again. 

“There! now tell me just how you feel, pre- 
cious! Mother, won’t it be a wonder if he isn’t 
sick after this? Artie, how do you feel?” 

“Why, I feel jus’ as if I wanted to take up my 
legs and rock ’em to sleep,” said poor Arthur, 
beginning to grow very drowsy. 

“Artie, I’m dreadful sorry that I sent you to 
Aunt Molly’s, and I’m going to give you my vil- 
lage, sure,” whispered repentant Tina, as she 
knelt beside him. 

“Course you will; that’s what you promised; 
and I thought of it ever so many times,” and 
Artie’s eyes flashed wide open again. 

Tina hadn’t the courage to make a confession, 
as she had intended, for she felt that her little 
brother had full confidence in her word. 

“Come, dear,”’ said her mother, “it is almost 
midnight, so now kiss brother and run to bed.’’ 

Tina did so, saying to herself, as she went up 
stairs “Artie never shall know how mean I 
meant to be; put I guess I sha’n’t forget it!” 

And she did not. She remembered those ter- 
rible hours of waiting in the old work-shop, long 
after Artie had forgotten all about being lost, 
save the fact of his drinking milk from grand- 
ma’s “painted mug,” and being rocked to sleep 
in his mother’s arms. 

~~ -- 
For the Companion. 
BECKY’sS THINGS. 
By Alice Robbins. 

Margaret Grayson was at her wit’s end. 
wanted a new bonnet. 

“How shall I get a new bonnet?” was her 
anxious query night and morning. A trifle, you 
will say, to be troubled about, but then perhaps 
you have a new bonnet as often as you want it, 
and five dollars may not be a very large amount 
of money with you. But it was not so with 
Margaret Grayson. She was poor, but respecta- 
ble—that qualification must needs come. 

Margaret’s father worked very hard. He was 
not of the prosperous kind. Ifa barn was burn- 
ing, you might safely run in the direction of Joe 
Grayson’s premises, unless he was visiting, and 
then it was best to make for the place he was 
staying at. Joe had met with more accidents, 
gone through more fevers, drank more whiskey 
than any other person in Greenville, and per- 
haps the whiskey was the cause of it all. The 

man who kept the only tavern in Greenville, a 
sleck, well-to-do, smooth-speaking, selfish man, 
who never patronized his own bar, said it was 
“Provideace.” 

But Joe was done with all that now, and was 
really trying to live a better life. Margaret, 
since she had grown into a comely lass, had had 
much to do with his reform. ‘Marget,’” as he 
called her, was old Joe’s idol, and, new bonnet 
or old, calico or silk, (if she had ever worn silk,) 
Margaret was always beautiful to him. 

Margaret’s mother was worn out. She had 
laid seven little ones to slecp under the old 
church-yard sed, and she had broken her heart, 
long ago, fretting over Joe. Now she sat in her 


She 


arm-chair a good deal, while Margaret and her 
little sister did nearly all the work, with the oc- 
casional help of Joe. 

I suppose our readers will not think any less 
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son, if [ tell them that he wrung out ail the 
clothes, carried all the water for washing, and 
on occasions swept floors and washed dishes, 
Poor Joe lived on hired land, and managed 4, 
plant enorgh corn and potatoes to eat, and Ij) 
him pay his rent. That was all, thouch. My; 
garet had raised chickens, and sold eyes, ayq 
kept her mother, sister and self clothed in home. 
ly calico. She was asensible girl, and took, 
practical, common-sense view of her position, 
She had studied much, learned much, knew joy 
to make alittle go a great ways; dyed faded 
ribbons, knit her own collars, made her owy 
bonnets—but now! 

She took out her bonnet. It was her last year’: 
and all the years before that—up to ter. It had 
been her mother’s, and was made originally of 
good velvet and nice lace. Indeed, it was 
present from a newly married sister, and wa; 
once thought a marvel of beauty. 

“Land sakes, how that bonnet does hang on!” 
exclaimed Aunt Liddy, an old pensioner, who 
sometimes spent the day there. Marvraret was 
looking it over.” 

“Yes,’’ said Margaret, pathetically ; “it’s dread- 
fully shabby. I’ve been trying to make it over, 
but the laee falls to pieces, and the velvet is quite 
threadbare, and the ribbon! O dear!’’ 

“Well, [dunno as I ought to stay,” muttere| 
the old crone, rising. 

“Yes. do,’ said Hannah, her kind, cheerfy! 
Se ‘¢ inhersweetface. “You like mush 
, you know; that’s pretty much all we 
é xave for dinner. Stay and keep mother 
company.” 

“Well, mebby I’ll come back,” said Aunt Lid- 
dy, with a curiously contented smile. ‘ ’Pears 
to me, mush ’n milk tastes better here, than 
roast turkey over in squire’s kitchen; but I must 
go hum a minute t’ see t’ somethin’ ;” and off 
she went, her lean, twisted body jerking along 
spasmodically, for Aunt Liddy had a “twistifi- 
cation of all the jints,” she said, “owing to in- 
flammable rheumatiz.” 

“O dear, Marget!’’ exclaimed Dot, her twelve 
years old sister. “How could you invite her to 
dinner?” 

“Yes; I didn’t care perticler bout her comin’,” 
murmured her mother. 

“Well, you sce she’s so lonely,” replied gra- 
cious Margaret, “that I thought it would do her 
good. Besides, she does seem to enjoy our poer 
little dinners so. I’m going to stew some pears; 
we've got plenty of them, you knew.” 

“O yes, she enjoys our dinners because she 
saves her own,” retorted Dot, who was not as 
generous as her sister. ‘People say she has got 
money laid away.” 

“Well, I don’t want any of it,’’ laughed Mar. 
garet—‘‘at least—well, if I had just enough for 
a bonnet! My old merino will do for the win- 
ter, with some fresh ribbon, and I can clean and 
color the old crimson bows. But O dear, the 
bonnet! This is hopeless!” 

She held it up, and Dot laughed at it. 

“O, if you only could get married to a rich, 
rich man!” cried Dot; “then you wouldn’t have 
to fret over gawky old bonnets, would you?” 

“But who knows what worse things I might 
have to fret over, dear?”’ queried Margaret. 
“Every thing will come right in God’s time,” 
she added, thoughtfully. 

“Except that bonnet,” mocked Dot. 

“Well, I don’t know, even that,” said Marg 
ret. “Who knows?” 

“Suppose there were fairies!’ murmured Dot 
“There ought to be, or else story tellers ougit 
forever to have held their tongues. Why, just 
fancy how beautiful, if just at this moment 4 
lovely little creature, with golden locks, and- 
and’’—— 

She looked up. It was Aunt Liddy’s shadow. 
There stood the eld lady, a huge bundle in het 
arms. 

. Whata fairy!’ whispered Dot. 

“Let this stay here t’ll Igo hum?” queriél 
Aunt Liddy, placing the huge package outside, 
in the Kittle hall. 

“Certainly,” said Margaret; “and now I'll 2? 
and boil the pears.” ; 

So Margaret put away her bonnet, with alt 
tle sigh, and went briskly about her duties 
Aunt Liddy sat down by the fire, with the mot" 
er, and crooned away about old times; am 
sometimes the two laughed, in their crack! 
voices, talking of incidents that recalled the days 
of their youth. 

“You ’member Becky, don’t you?” peepel 
Aunt Liddy. “Becky was a master hand f 
dress. She would have a new black silk, whe! 
she a’most knew she’d never git off her sick be 
She was desprit fond of the fashions, if she v* 
my sister.” } 

“Y’ve heerd all her things went to the secom 
wife,” said Mrs. Grayson. 

“Well, I foess not,” lauzhed Aunt Liddr: 
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mict them, and his sober face lighted up wonder- 


of this broken-down, but now upright Joe Gray- 
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Ja, that was ages ago! Why, Becky’s been dead 
these twenty odd year. Curus girl, Becky was. 
She loved her clothes, but I reckon she went to 
heaven.” 

Aunt Liddy enjoyed her dinner. Margaret 
nad a “knack” at cooking, as at almost every 
thing else; and she had especially aimed that 
day to please the old lady’s palate. 

“[’m goin’ over t’ squire’s, awhile,” said Aunt 
Liddy, as she wrapped herself up after supper. 
“Aw Marget, that bundle’s for you.” 

“For me!” 

“Yes, child, ’taint much; ’t least ’twouldn’t be 
fer or’ nary folks, but mebby you kin do some- 
thin’ with it.” 

She hurried out. Margaret opened the bun- 
die. Dot looked on, and then danced round the 
room, screaming with laughter, with an old vel- 
yet bonnet on her head, all trimmed with plumes 
and lace. Without exaggeration, the bonnet 
eame down to her shoulders. 

Margaret was breathless, and there were tears 
in her eyes, too. 

“Why, Dot, there’s velvet enough in that old | 
bonnet, good velvet, too, to make you, and I, | 
and mother a bonnet apiece. And only see, | 
real ostrich feathers, and real thread lace!”’ 

Next came a silk dress, soft and lustrous, with | 
immensity of skirt and scarcely any thing of 
waist; and then a rich brown thibet, elaborate- 
ly trimmed. 

“Tt’s a little fortune,”” murmured Margaret, as 
she lifted pieces of old lace, scarfs of thick rib- 
bon, collars, finely worked, and yellow with age, 
gloves, scarcely worn. “I can’t believe it.” 

“Why, that dear, horrid, blessed old fairy!” 
cried Dot, still wearing the mountainous bon- 
net. “I never dreamed it was in her.” 

“Leetle old-fashioned, el?” said a voice close 
to Margaret’s elbow; ‘“‘but them’s good. Becky 
wouldn’t never have nothin’ but what was the 
best. I ben thinkin’, year arter year, for more’n 
twenty years, ’d have them things made over, 
but la, what’s the use? I aint got the sconce o’ 
Marget.”’ 

“Dear Aunt Liddy! Why, how good you are!” 
cried Margaret. 

“Well, I dunno, child. Like begets like, and 
sense you was knee high to a cabbige stalk, I 
don’t know the time when you wa’n’t good to 
me. 

“Marget’s the best child under the sun,” said 
her mother, fondly; “and Dot,” catching a 
glimpse of the child’s sober face, “is growing up 
just like her.” 

Dot’s face cleared, and she made a resolution. 

Margaret got her bonnet, and nobody in all 
Greenville looked sweeter or more beautiful 
than she. 





nS ad 
For the Companion. 


IN THE MANGROVES. 
A Tale of Ecuador. 
In Five CHAPTERS.—CHAP. V. 

The Indians seemed in no haste to capture the 
two adventurers, who were in the canoe on the 
margin of the water. At least they waited till 
their companions jeined them, and then together 
they advanced towards the canoe of the white 
men, which was sticking fast in the mud. It 
might be difficult for them to come close up, as 
their canoes were large, and deep in the water, 
but the tide was rapidly rising, and during their 
brief delay had risen an inch. 

Up to this moment neither party had spoken. 
The Europeans had placed themselves in a pos- 
ture of defence, but the Indians still silently ad- 
vanced, 

The doctor now thought it time to put an end 
tothis suspense. A warning might still do some 
good. With his double-barrelled gun in his 
hand he stood in the stern of the boat and cried, 
defiantly, — 

“What do you want here, Cayapas? Why are 
you shutting us inin this way? Are you rob- 
bers? The first that puts an oar in the water, 
I'll give him a dose of lead in his body. It’s no 
joke. Take care.’ 

The Indians faltered for a moment, for they 
knew the deadly effect of a gun, but it was too 
late to retire. The one who seemed to be the 
leader addressed his men in their own language, 
and then, turning in anger to the whites, said,— 

“Do you ask why we pursue you, when you 
take our dead from their graves? Kill one of 
our comrades, and in less time than you ‘can 
speak we’ll smother you in the mud. Give 
yourselves up. You are lost: Forward, men!” 

At the same instant they all bent to their oars 
and drove the smooth canoes over the soft and 
half liquid mud. . 

The doctor did not answer, but without hesi- 
tation drew the left trigger of his gun.- Snap 
went the hammer on the damp percussion-cap. 
Snap also went the other. 

“Fire, Torquato, or we are lost!” he cried, 


| The rain and sea air together had rendered their 


Torquato raised his gun, but both barrels 
missed fire. The Indians uttered a cry of tri 
umph, for they knew what this meant, and made 
fresh efforts to reach the adventurers. 

The doctor, in the meantime, had put on fresh 
caps, and again attempted tq fire. In vain. 


weapons useless. But Torquato did not intend 
to fall into the hands of the savages and be 
smothered in the mud. Calling on his compan- 
ion to follow, he sprang from the extreme point 
of the boat with a desperate leap up the bank. 

Here he stuck fast, but fear of death gave him 
extraordinary powers, and working with his 
hands and feet, he wriggled along towards the 
roots of the mangroves, by means of which he 
hoped to reach the land. 

The doctor saw that nothing else was left for 
him—the enemy’s canoes almost touched, and, 
gun in hand, he followed in wild haste. He 
knew it was madness, for the half naked savag- 
es could easily overtake them, but he felt that 
he had his knife at his side, and this was the 
only mode of escape which presented itself. 

He had now reached the upper bank. The 
mud still reached half way to his knees, but he 
heeded it not. On he pressed—he was already 
out of sight of the enemy. 

Suddenly a loud ery pierced his ears, and he 
knew what it meant. The Indians had reached 
the canoe and found the sack. On, on, away. 
He picked up the gun Torquato had dropped— 
this must not fall into their hands; he cast a 
rapid glance over his shoulder to sce if they were 
followed. No, not yet. The Indians were busy 
with the recovered bones. On, on, only a few 
steps to the land—above the bright green of the 
mangroves he could see the darker shade of the 
forest trees. 

Torquato struggled on before him; he stopped 
and listened—not a sound to be heard. Were 
they holding a council of war? He changed the 
caps again—they should not find him unpre- 
pared —but not an enemy showed himself. Still 
not a sound. The mangroves lay as in the si- 
lence of death; only below the unearthly smack- 
ing sound of the crabs, and above the flap of the 
pelican’s wing as he flew past from the sea. 

It was terrible wading through the mud with 
the fear of Indian revenge to drive them on—but 
still not acall te be heard; the world seemed 
dead. Slowly and with great difficulty they strug 
gled forward towards the land, for now they en- 
countered the elastic roots of the mangroves, so 
grown together as to form a network. These 
were also one or tiwo feet above the mud, slip- 
pery with sea-foam, and yielding to their weight, 

Again and again they slipped off and fell, with 
one arm extended deep into the morass. It 
would take time for the Indians to surmount 
such obstacles as these. Presently their eyes 
were gladdened by the sight of a palm, though 
still distant, but between it and them Torquato 
perceived water. 

How was this? Could it be that they were on 
an island of mangroves? They had not noticed 
such an appearance. No, it must be only a jut- 
ting point of land. 

But forward! The tide was threatening to 
overtake them. Again they toiled through the 
mud and slime, and in ten minutes reached the 
bank, which at high water they would have 
mounted directly from the canoe, and before 
them stretched an arm of the sea, beyond which 
were indeed palms and forest trees, but to be 
reached only in a canoe or by swimming. 

The fugitives gazed long, in silence, at this 
new misfortune, for thus the way to the land 
was pitilessly cut off. So dreadful was the dis- 
appointment that neither could speak, and both 
now knew why the Indians had not pursued 
them. They were acquainted with the place, 
and were only waiting till the fugitives should 
return to their canoe. 

As he became convinced ef this, the doctor was 
filled with rage, and called on his companion to 
look well to his weapon, for this time they must 
not miss fire. 

“But what will you do?” 

“What can ~:e do but go back to our boat, 
even though “ae savages swarm there? We will 


their hos’, if they think we cannot put our guns 
in orde, again.” = - 
W'«th these words the doctor seated himself on 
a root, drew the damp charge of powder, and 
loaded with afresh one, and taking some dry 
caps out of aleathern pouch, felt assured the 
weapon would not fail him this time. Torqua- 
to’s, also, was treated in the same way. 
‘And now back—we have no time to lose.” 
This was the fact, however hard it seemed. 
Experience had taught them something about 
travelling in the mud, and, stepping in their old 
footprints, it was but a short time before they 
stood on the edge of the bank. 
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“T will skoot first, and you must follow instant- 
i 
All was quiet. Perhaps the Indians were hid- 
ing under the bank. With guns raised they 
made a few steps forward. Still not a move- 
ment. A few paces more, and the lagoon was 
before them. They could see right and left, but 
hot a sign of their canoe. The savages had dis- 
appeared and taken the boat with them—and the 
tide was coming in. 
“Heaven pity us!’ said Torquato, “we are 
lost.” 
““Wretches!’”’ hissed the doctor between his 
tecth; “they were too cowardly to attack us, and 
have left us to a more miserable death. But we 
may still escape. Torquato, the island must 
eonnect with the main land, else we should have 
remarked an islet, and when it comes to the 
worst, you can swim, can’t you?” 
“Yes; but do you think I shall venture into 
water where I have seen such gigantic sharks 
and alligators? There! do you not perceive a 
strong odor of musk, now?” 
The doctor stood motionless on the bank, over 
his ankles in mud. The water was rising—six 
inches more and it would cover the bank. What 
was to be done must be done quickly. 
There was no help for it, they must now try 
to reach dry ground. Back in their double foot- 
prints, step by step, the waters filling these as 
they left them. It was scarce an inch behind 
when they reached the upper bank, and around 
them nothing but the dreadful mangroves. 
The bank was now swarming with black and 
orange colored crabs, which were taking refuge 
from the fishes, and almost covered the roots 
and sprouts; the traces of a large snake were 
also plainly visible. 
The deserted pair continued their march, but 
the water now covered the whole ground, and it 
became so soft that they sank in deeper and 
deeper, till at last the Italian sank exhausted 
on a root. 
“The Indians were right,”” he whispered; ‘‘we 
shall perish in the mud. A just punishment for 
desecrating their graveyard! We took a skele- 
ton, and who knows in how many hours the 
crabs and fishes may be gnawing ours? Doc- 
tor, we are lost, and the best thing now is, to 
shoot each other through the head before the 
powder gets wet.” 
The Frenchman was filled with remorse at hav- 
ing involved his companion in such a fate, but 
he would not give way to despair, and put forth 
all his remaining strength to help his friend up 
into a tree. 
This was no easy matter. None, except the 
alligator-mangrove, which grows only in deep 
water, has properly any trunk. They consist 
entirely of roots, which unite, indeed, into a sort 
of knot, and then spread upward; but some of 
these branches drop down again into the watery 
soil. The roots, also, being so constantly in the 
water, are covered with slime, so that it is 
scarcely possible to obtain a footing on them. 
The doctor selected a tree, of which the ascent 
presented the least difficulty, and which would 
afford the most convenient seat; and making his 
friend mount on his knee and shoulder, helped 
him up first and then clambered up himself. 
Now they had to endure afresh torment in 
the gnats, with which the foliage of the tree was 
swarming, and which fell savagely on their prey. 
Not a spot did they leave free from their bites, 
which are more poisonous even than those of 
mosquitos. To add to the misery was the thought 
that the tree was so far from the river that even 
if a boat passed, they had no chance of secing or 
being seen, and it seemed now as if they must 
fall a prey to the gnats or the sharks. 
After spending some hours in this wretched 


ing their own species because not provided with 


plight, watching the kingfisher diving, and pity- 


large space beyend was left bare, and on this 
they hastened to run out. The doctor looked all 
around with his glass, but could see nothing 
save water and mangroves. They were able, 
however, to satisfy their hunger with muscles 
and oysters, of which they feund plenty in the 
mud. 

Now the tide began to flow again; slowly, in- 
deed, inch by inch, but relentlessly. They were 
compelled to retreat, step by step, up the bank. 
They had reached the thickets, when the sky be- 
came overcast, and it began to get dark. The 
heavens also opened their windows and dis- 
charged torrents of rain. 

It was time to choose a tree for the night, be- 
fore it was quite dark. They had quieted their 
hunger, but they were still vexed with thirst. 
The rain, therefore, was welcome. 

They stretched out their tattered clothing till 
it was soaked, and then wrung out the moisture 
into their mouths. 

Night now setin. The insects, lively by day, 
raged now in full fury. Two or three times they 
thought they heard the splashing of oars, and 
shouted for help to the utmost capacity of their 
parched throats—but no help came. 

At one time the odor of musk became strong, 
and there was a great splashing amonye the roots 
of the tree in which they sat. The water here 
emitted such a phosphorescence that they could 
tell the exact spot where the brute lay. 

The doctor aimed his gun at it and fired. In- 
stantly the whole mud bank seemed on fire— 
liquid silver danced about the roots and splashed 
high into the air. They could see the dark body 
of the amphibious giant move off, and again all 
was still. As soon as the tide permitted, they 
descended from the tree, that they might use 
their hands against their torturers, though they 
began to feel indifferent to whatever might hap- 
pen. 

At five in the morning the rain ceased and a 
fresh wind set in from the sea. Torquato was 
leaning against a tree and gazing through an 
opening in the leaves ata single brilliant star. 
Suddenly he felt the doctor’s fingers on his arm. 
“Torquato, do you hear nothing?” he whis- 
pered, in a scarcely audible voice. “Again. 
The next moment he fired the second. barrel of 
his gun and gave a prolonged cry. 

For a moment all was still—no answer came— 
not even the sound of oars. Then a voice from 
the river: ‘‘Hollo, there!’ Who’s there?” 
“Melp! help!’ cried both at once. “Two men 
lost in the mangroves.”’ 

Now the oars again splashed in the water; fhe 
boat could scarcely be a hundred yards distant, 
and the two men sprang in wild haste over roots 
and mud into the open space, even till the water 
rose to their arm-pits. But what did it matter? 
There came the boat, rowed by four Ecuadori- 
ans, and steered by a fifth, directly towards them. 
“For Heaven’s sake,” cried the senor in the 
stern, “who are you? and how did you get 
there?” 

“Water, water,” was the answer of the two for- 
lorn creatures, who could no longer help them- 
selves, and had to be dragged into the boat. 
Stiff with mud, almost perished with thirst and 
exhaustion, they needed, first of all, to be re- 
freshed before they could give an account of 
themselves; and having taken a draught of wa- 
ter and agua ardiente, they lay down in the bow 
to rest. 

Fortunately, the boat-was from Concepcion, on 
the river Santiago, and bound for Esmereldas. 
That night they landed at Rio Verve, and on the 
second evening were set on shore at Esmereldas, 
where they were gratified to find that no one 
recognized them, so swollen and inflamed were 
their visages with the poisonous bites of the in- 
sects. : . 

When the companions separated, to go each 


” 


show them that they have reckoned without | grove roots interlacing with each other, that to 


wings, they noticed that the tide had fallen and to his own quarters, the Italian, giving his hand 
the bank was again uncovered. They now de-|‘ the doctor, said, “Thank God we are here, 
termined to make an effort to reach lie main-|@migo. I shall not make another excursion with 
land, keeping, however, along the edge of the|¥°"-” 

bank, so as to have the river continually in 
sight. But they found that though no open 
channel separated them from the land, there was 
still deep water between, so covered with man- 


———__—_~+o>—_—_——_—_ 
TRUTH CANNOT BE KILLED. 
Many a school-boy has spoken the well-known 
lines of Bryant: 
“Truth crushed to earth will rise again, 
The eternal years of God are hers, 


But error, wounded, writhes in pain, 
And dies amid her worshippers.” 


There is a Latin saying that “Truth, by whom- 
soever spoken, comes from God. It is, in short, 
a Divine essence. The following fable is among 


them, in their exhausted state, not having tast- 
ed food since morning, it formed an impenetra- 
blebarrier. If they could force their way through 
they would all the while be exposed to the at- 
tacks of snakes and alligators, and might as well 
venture to swim across the inlet. the writings of the great Milton: Truth came 

Their last hope now was in a passing boat— | once into the world with ber Divine Master, and 
but if they hailed one it might prove to belong | was a most perfect shape, most glorious to look 
to their enemies. on; but when He ascended, and His apostles 

Fortunately the doctor’s little telescope still] after Him were laid asleep, there straight arose 
hung suspended from his neck, and they con-|a wicked race of deceivers, who, as that story 
cluded to make their way back to the point near-| gocs of the Egyptian Typhon with his conspira- 
est the village and wait till some boat should] tors, how they dealt with the good Tiris, took 
come to their relief. the virgin Truth, hewed her lovely form into a 








While he felt in his wet pocket for dry caps. 


“Make ready to fire,’ whispered the doctor. 





As the tide ebbed, not only the bank but a! thousand pieces, and scattered them to the four 
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winds. From that time ever since, the sad 
friends of Truth, such as durst appear, imitat- 
ing the careful search that Isis made for the 
mangled body of Tiris, went up and down, gath- 
ering up limb by limb still as they could find 
them. We have not yet found them all, norever 
shall, till her Master’s second coming; He shall 
bring together every joint and member, and 
shall mould them into an immortal feature of 
loveliness aud perfection, 





+o 
WHAT I SAW IN ENGLAND. 


From a Correspondent. 


We went to the Crystal Palace yesterday, and 
on our way had a view of lovely English gar- 
dens. High walls hide the fairest spots from the 
eyes of the tourist, but in the cars one has ge 
advantage of getting hasty peeps at luxuriant 
vines, double roses, trim borders, queer shapes 
in box, and apricot and peach trees trained 
against the brick walls. 

The palace pleased me very much. We found 
a variety of performances on the bill, as it hap- 
pened to be a holiday, and a “great deal” of Lon- 
don was out sight-seeing. To the inexperienced 
traveller this gigantic show place is a great treat, 
though it seemed rather funny to sit in great cir- 
cles, and hear the grandest music for an hour or 
two, and then simply turning about, to face some 
other stage, where Madame this, or Signor that, 
perform their sleight-of-hand tricks, or play in 
pantomime. 

After this there was a dog show. The trained 
animals, some six in number, were far more en- 
tertaining in their gambols than the tmined men 
and women of the pantomime. They marched, 
and daneed, and jumped through great. hoops 
that had been saturated with alcohol and set on 
fire, 

They kept with exceeding gravity. 
They mineed along, like fine ladies, parasol in 
hand; in short, they were extremely entertain- 
ing, and so thought the crowd of English ur- 
chins, who were in raptures of admiration. 


school 


| 





I was occupied nearly all the time by witness- 
ing the pleasure of two British youngsters, with 
the soft blue eyes and clear complexion of their 
country, Who sat on cither side of a grave, pro- 
fessional looking man. They were little gentle- 
men in embryo, and the handsome matron at 
home—I am sure she must have been handsome, 
the mother of those boys—little knew with what 
admiring thoughts our stranger heart regarded 
the work of her hands. 

I know that to these boys, so gentle-mannered, 
so affectionate, so affable towards each other, as 
well as to the grave husband and the dependents 
of the family circle, she must of necessity be the 
guardian angel, the almoner of all kinds of beau- 
tiful charities and household blessings. 

“Papa, dear, will you kindly sit a little this 
way ?” whispered the elder son. “IT don’t think 
Eadie can see over that tall hat;’ and papa 
smiles and comes up a little closer, 

“Isn't it jolly fun?’ whispers little Eddie. 
“Papa, Fido is quite as intelligent as those dogs; 
don’t you think we could teach him to do some 
of these thipgs?” he asks, after a grave pause. 

“You ean try, my dear,” says papa. 

Ang Eddie and his brother exchange a look 
which says, as plainly as if they spoke, “We'll 
begin just as soon as we get home.”’ I have no 
doubt they did so, and that by this time Fido can 
yo through a serics of doz-gymnastics, that quite 
astonish less favored canines. 

Suddenly the great organ set up a jubilant 
strain, and every body appeared on the instant 
to be thrown into a tremor of excitement. 

“Where is he?) Where is she? ©, if 1 could 
only sce her!’ sounded on all sides, and people 
ran hither and thither, and hustled, and elbowed, 
and pushed, and still we were in the dark as to 
why the great organ had-so suddenly pealed 
forth “God save the Queen!” 

We were soon given to understand that her 
mutjesty, or her majesty’s daughter, or his roval 
highuess, Prince of Wales, was somewhere in 





the building; that some work of art was te be | 
inspected by them; in short, that some part of 
the royal household was surely present. Papa 
did not care, or feel the peculiar interest that I’ 
did in the matter; he is too old a traveller. | 

I have heard people flippantly declare that ! 
they should care no more about seeing the queen | 
than meeting any ordinary woman. I never | 
could say so myself, though I am an ardent lov- | 
er of my country, and yield to no one in my ad- 
miration of republicanism; but I must confess | 
that I wanted to sce Victoria, and in just this | 
way, without the formalitics of St. James’ Pal- 
ace. I think a grand presentation would be too 
much for me. 

So we pushed, also, and tried to be civil, but it | 
was hard, with such stickings of elbows into | 
one’s sides, and such* jerks forward; and at last | 
we were favored, but not in the way I expected. 

Indeed, we had given up all hope of progress | 
in the popular direction, and left the surging | 
crowd. We retraced our steps, saw a small, | 
rough boy in the background, cutting meat anc 
feeding the dogs, who, to the number of six | 
(and acomical picture they made) were gently | 
yelping for more. They were trained, I suspect 
to suppress their musical voices. 
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Presently we came upon a group of three or | 
four persons, near which stood a couple of cock- | 
neys, looking on in stupid admiration, and papa 
said, “There is the queen, leaning on the arm of 
the Prince of Wales.” 

Thad a good look without seeming imperti- 
nent. Before me was the first lady in England, 
and (so called by courtesy) the first gentleman 
of the land. 

Victoria’s face was very quiet and uninterest- 
ing, until she happened to smile. But though 
it changed her expression, the smile looked very, 
very sad tome. She is large, and some of the 
people are irreverent enough to call her their fat | 
queen. As for me, L could not look at her with- 
out a strange sensation, that filled my eyes with 
tears. 





| 
| 
' 
| 
“LT just love her,” a pretty English girl sail 
said to me, “because she is so constant to the 
memory of Prince Albert, and people may say | 
what they please, but to me she is the best and | 
noblest woman in England,” 

I asked papa if he remembered a little poem of | 
his that he read to me, years ago, soon after | 
the good prince was taken away. In looking 
over my scrap-book [ find it, and will copy it | 
here. 





England's Widowed Queen. 
A mother sat in a robe of gray 
Reading the paper, one autumn day; 
A child looked up at her sudden sigh— 
«Mother, dear mother, what makes you cry? 
What does it say mn the paper, there?” 
“It tells of a lady, royal and fair, 
A lady as gentle as true, 1 ween, 
Victoria, darling; old England’s queen.” 


“Then why do you ery? for the queen must be 
The happiest lady across the sea.— 

No care, no trouble, but always joy.” 

“Ah little you know of her grief, my boy ; 

And little you think that a crown may be 

Like thorns on the temple of royalty; 

And the ‘stately steppings’ bring tears and gloom 
From the dull, cold dvor of a royal tomb. 


“And now I read that she kneels alone, 

The light and the joy of her hearthstone gone ; 
She leans no more on the manly arm, 

The voice i8 mute that could sweetly charm ; 
The heart is nerveless, the lips are dust, 

And fled the soul she could ever trust. 

How vain seems rank in the hour of gloom! 

A prince uncrowned, and his throne a tomb. 


“We know by the darkened households here, 
The orphan’s sorrow, the widow’s tear, | 
How cheerless the trappings of state may be, | 
When the heart holds a woe man may never see ; 
That though priceless treasures are left behind, | 
We mourn for the lost one we cannot find. 

My boy. let us pray, as we bow unseen, 

Ileaven’s blessing on England's widowed queen.” 





“But we don't care for a queen, you know, 

Her royal trappings, her pomp and show.” 

“Who feeleth thus,” said the mother, grave, 

“Is neither gentle. nor wise, nor brave; 

For whatever in future, my boy may be, 

There is blood in his veins from across the sea. 

And while true to his country, he e’er should stand, 
1 would have him proud of his father’s land. 


“But listen, my darling; we love the queen 
For the gentle woman that she has been; 
The faithful mother, the noble wife, 

And we hong y her for her unstained life. 


| in France till the war indemnity should be paid. 


| now the seat of the French government; and the 


| bly should ratify the treaty. 


She has sent the grace of her fame abroad, 
By walking humbly before her God; 

And wherever pennon or flag is furled, 

Her name is honored throughout the world.’ 

Idid mean to say more of the palace, of its 
acres of glass and floods of light. I meant to} 
speak of the lovely views from its windows over | 
Sydenham; its splendid grounds; the statuary 
and many fine works of art within; its bazaars; | 
the beauty of its illumination, when, as it seems, | 
miles of stars twinkle down from its lofty roof; | 
but I have already trespassed on the space al- | 
lotted me, and must say good-night. 


Sydenham, ALICE. 


+ 
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THE END OF THE WAR,---AND THE | 
TERMS OF PEACE. 


The war between Germany and France, which 
began in July last, came to an end at the begin- 
ning of March, 1871. 

The terms on which peace has been made are | 
very hard upon the French,—but they are not 
harder than it was supposed they would be, and 
not so hard as at one time they were reported 
to be. 





In the first place, the Germans compel the 
French to pay them a war indemnity of five 
thousand millions of francs, which is a sum 
equal to about $960,000,000 of American gold 
dollars. This is an enormous sum, and is un- 
paralleled even in the history of all such pro- 
eeedings. France, however, has agreed to pay 
it, and must pay it, and will pay it. 

In the second place, France has ceded to Ger- 
many a part of her eastern territory, said to in- 
clude all of Alsace, and a portion of Lorraine. 

The territory thus ceded to Germany includes 
the strongly-fortified town of Metz, which, in the 
hands of a good soldier, is capable of holding a 
great army at bay for a long time. 

Metz has belonged to France ever since the 
year 1552, when it was taken by Henry II. The 
French feel the loss of it very bitterly, and were 
willing to pay two hundred million dollars to re- 
tainit; but the Germans, who know from expe- 
rience how strong it is, would not listen to them. 
So the place has changed character, and instead 
of threatening Germany, it threatens France. 

The people of Metz are opposed to the change, 
and so are the people of Alsace, all of whom are 
strongly attached to France; but this makes no 
difference, the people’s inclinations, in such 
cases, never being consulted. The Germans are 
strong enough to take what they please and 
do as they please. 

The other articles of the treaty provided that 
the German army should enter Paris, which it 
did on the lstof March; and that a certain num- 
ber of German troops should hold certain places 


It is stated that a commercial treaty has been 
made between France and Germany,—but the 
details have not transpired. 

The preliminaries of the treaty of peace were 
signed on the 26th of February, by Count von 
Bismarck and M. Thiers, by whom the arrange- 
ment had been made. 

M. Thicrs then went to Bordeaux, which is 


treaty was reported to the National Assembly, 
by a committee of that body, to which it had 
been referred. 

The committee recommended that the Assem- 
This recommenda- 
tion was accepted, and the treaty was ratified by 
a vote of 546 to 107. 

So the business was concluded, in respect to 
the preliminary treaty,—but a definitive treaty 
is yet to be drawn up, and signed. It is said 
that that treaty will be made at Brussels, the 
supital of the kingdom of Belgium. 

Thus the war is over, after having existed for 
seven months and a half, counting from the fif- 
teenth of last July, when it was announced in 
the French Chamber of Deputies. It has left 
France the poorer by $2,000,000,000,—and she 
has lost 2,500,000 of her people, most of whom 
live in the territory ceded to Germany.: The rest 
are victims of war. She has paid more for de- 
feat than victory could have been worth. 

—" we 
PURE AMERICANISMS. 

An exchange contains a list of what it calls 
“pure Americanisms—unknown in England,” 
from which we take the following : 

Store. This word is unknown in England, as 
applied to a place where things are sold. They 
say “shop,”’ instead, as book-shop, grocery-shop, 
drug-shop, ete.; whereas, in this country, we use 
the word “shop” to designate a room where me- 
chanical work is done. 

Pantaloons. In England, “trousers.” 

Baggage. Used to signify the trunks, cloth- 
ing, ete., of a traveller. The English say “lug- 
gage,’ deeming it more unpretentious. 

Bogus. An American word, and a very con- 


| poor soul. 





venient one, too. We are compelled to admit 
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that the opportunities ‘to use it are by no means 
few. 

Fiz. In England this word is never used jn 
the sense of putting in order or mending. 

Dry Goods. This is a very convenient term jn 
this country, but it is entirely unknewn in Great 
Britain. 

Fall. In England they say “autumn,” and in 
this they do not include November. 

Corn. In England this word includes all ce. 
reals, especially wheat, rye, barley and oats. 

Dead-head. No such word is known in Eng- 
land, but there is great need of it. 


42> 
or 





SOMEBODY TROD ON IT. 

“Somebody trod on it when it was a littl 
thing,”’ said a wee girl, as she bent over a poor, 
sickly bush that was trying its best to live, 
though its small, tough, knotted limbs took the 
most grotesque directions, and had neither grace 
nor beauty. 

I thought of that saying when I met a woman 
whom the neighbors call Aunt Suke. She lived 
alone, in a most forlorn wreck of a cottage, that 
had little but decay and rubbish for its sur. 
roundings. 

One day, pitying the lone creature, I thought 
I would give her a call. That some curiosity 
mixed itself with my motives, I will not deny, 
but I wanted also to show a neighborly interest; 
to make her feel, if I could, the beauty of Chris. 
tian charity, and with these feelings predomi- 
nating, I opened her door at the harsh sound of 
her voice. 

“Well, who be you?” that was my first salu- 
tation. 

“A friend,”’ was may reply. 

“f aint got no friends; I 
friends,” she said, gruffly. 

“May I sit down and rest ?”’ I asked. 

“Just as you've a mind to; I aint used to re- 
ceiving callers, I aint. Do you want any money 
to send to the heathen, or any sich? I don’t 
have no money to throw away; I’m a poor, lone 
woman.” 

“O no; I don’t want money; I only came te 
see you. Knowing you lived so far from any 
neighbors, I was anxious to know if you were 
comfortable.” 

“Ugh, very kind,” she grunted, getting up 
and moving to the fire. ‘Well, I reckon Old 
Suke can get along. She does for herself, that’s 
one blessing. Do you see that there door? 
Well, there’s wood enough in that room to last 
a year or two, and I picked and piled it, every 
stick. I don’t ask no favors, I don’t. I’ve gota 
patch of ground, and I keep it myself.” 

There was a sturdy independence about the 
little, forbidding, uncouth creature, that pleased 
me. The fire in the small, restless eye spoke of 
years of suppressed soul-growth, while at the 
same time, it gave token that the forces of life 
were unspent. For some moments I was at a 
loss for words, but presently my wits bright- 
ened. 

“You have the most lovely mosses in your 
yard that I have ever seen,” I said; “if it 
wouldn’t be asking too much, may [ gather a 
few for a vase I have at home? I love mosses 
almost as well as flowers.” 

“So do I, and aplaguy sight better,” was her 
forcible if not clegant reply. ‘Why, I take as 
much pains with that stuff as some do of the fin- 
est roses. I used to like mosses when I was 4 
poor, crushed-down little girl, and hadn’t any 
thing else to like, [ guess.” 

Ah! I was getting at the secret of Old Suke’s 
crookedness and oddity. 

“Then perhaps you don’t like to part with any 
of them.”’ 

“Well, I reckon [ aint stingy of the Lord's 
things,” she retorted, almost angrily: ‘them’s 
of the Lord’s plantin’, not mine. Take as many 
as you want.” 

I really began to like this forbidding woman. 

Her name was Claney ; a bright thouglit struck 
me as I was going. 

“T wonder if I ever knew your mother. There 
was a dear old lady I just remember, whom I 
called Grandma Claney! Every body loved her.” 

“My mother!” she muttered, almost bitterly; 
‘no, you didn’t know my mother; I didn’t know 
her myself, never did. When I was a baby,I 
was bound out, and beaten, tuo, you may be- 
lieve, and ground down and hated. No, you 
never knew any of my kin; if you did it was 
more than I did.” 

There it was; trodden upon when it was little, 
Every kindly emotion of my heart 
rushed out towards that poor tortured spirit. 
I could forgive every thing, because the tender 
little plant had been given no chance to grow 
straight and beautiful; some dreadful foot had 
pushed it down so ruthlessly. 

So whenever you see what appears to be wil- 
ful deformity in those around you, try and find 
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out if there may not be many extenuating cir- | 
cumstances; and if you learn their history it | 
will make you charitable towards countless fail- | 
ures, for very many souls are trodden upon when 
they are little. ALMA. | 
LOVELY WOMAN. | 

So the poets style her, but at home she is | 
called “Dear wife,” “Dear mother” or ‘Dear | 
sister”” Woman is nowhere more petted than | 
jn our own country, and this is perhaps the rea- | 
son why there are more advocates of woman’s | 
rights here than in any other part of the globe. | 
As the Scripture saith, “Jeshurun waxed fat and | 
kicked.” 

The girls who read the Companion all know 
that it is often the case that fathers and brothers 
endeavor to relieve the “women-folks” in their 
families from all hard labor. They will, per- 
haps, prize more the advantage of being nur- 
tured like tender plants on American soil when 
they learn how differently the weaker sex fare 
elsewhere. 

The Indian women have to carry their pap- 
poose, the tent, the bedding, and the cooking- 
utensils all on their backs, while their lords walk 
leisurely behind, smoking their pipes. The Ger- 
man and Swiss women are sometimes harnessed 
into ploughs by the side of cows and oxen, and 
driven through the deep, hard furrows of the 
fields by their tender husbands. Itis these wom- 
en who should talk about their rights, and wish 
to change their field of labor, but they don’t. 

A lady, who spent some time abroad, repeat- 
edly saw women in Italy, carrying liquid manure 
of the foulest kind, all day long on their backs 
in jars, which did not, however, seem to jar their 
feelings, though it did hers. She often saw a 
woman drawing a hand-cart home from the field, 
with fodder for the cattle, while her superior 
“man” walked behind, whistling or singing; 
and in one Ccuse (tell it not at the Sorosis) the 
husband was sitting on a heap of potatoes in the 
cart! This is a new phase of woman’s attrac- 
tion. Why do not the woman-righters betake 
themselves at once to those benighted countries? 
They would then really get into harness. 

——————~<~o—____—- 
SAVING SOAP. 

An inch more or less does not make much dif. 
ference in the height of a tree, but it alters vast- 
ly the appearance of a man’s nose. So the six- 
teenth of an inch in a stroke between two words, 
turning a hyphen into a dash, will dash all the 
sense out of an expression and make nonsense 
of it. 

A girl received a hand-bill at the door, adver- 
tising ““Labor-Saving Soap.” She read it Labor 
—saving soap, and exclaimed, “They must be 
very stingy with their soap. For my part, I’d 
rather save my labor than my soap.” She only 
changed ahyphen to a dash, and was herself 
quite dashed by the change. 

So to omit a comma is in some cases to become 
a cannibal; as in the advertisement, “Wanted 
two German girls for cooking.” 

~-  O 
A NEW INSURANCE, 

Sweet little Jennie, the child of a clergyman 
in New York, was awakened from her sleep one 
night by a cry of “Fire!” She sprang up in her 
crib and called out, in a tremulous voice, “Papa, 
papa! Do the firemen know that we’re Prethby- 
terianth? ’Coth, if they do, they’ll put the fire 
out ‘fore it burnth uth up, won’t they?” And 
then she went to sleep quietly again. 

She knew that her parents were Presbyterians, 
and thought this included all virtue and good- 
ness. She naturally also imputed the same idea 
to the firemen, but we doubt whether they would 
Set the same value on this kind of insurance. 


—_——_~+o-—__—__——__ 
FRIGHTENED. 


The Portsmouth Gazette has a story of the 


“awful” kind, with an explanation at the end, 


which all such stories ought to have, to prevent 


their daing any harm: 


A young man living in this city, one evening 
recently went out for a walk with his lady love. 
After a while thé pair found themsdéives near one 
of the cemeteries, and seated themselves on a 
large stone by the roadside and soon became 
happily unconscious of the flight of time, fancy- 
ing themselves in paradise, until their senses 
were recalled to earth by the sound of the Old 


North clock striking midnight. 


At that moment a terrible apparition present- 
ed itself from the neighboring burial-ground— 
the tall, shadowy figure of a human being—with 
gleaming eyes and hair on end, clothed in spot- 
less white, with ghastly countenance, and gliding 


hoisclessly over the frosted ground. 


The unhappy pair of mortals shrank into the 
smallest possible compass, hoping that the dread 
Spectre might pass on his evil errand without 
molesting them; but the shade advanced to 
within a few yards of where they were cowering, 


and with an awful frown an 
tone demanded ,— 


in a sepulchra 


| cemetery where the ghost lives, and who, on the 


“What are you two young fools doing here?” 
adding, ina stern and warning voice, “You'd bet- 
ter go home!’ , 

The ghost disappeared the instant he finished 
speaking—at least, neither of the young mortals 
saw any thing more of him, thoigh both are 
confident of having been nearly suffocated with 
the fumes of something. But they took his ad- 
vice and ran down the street, the young lady 
making time that was only exceeded by that of 
her companion and protector. The youthful 
pair now speak with great respect of ghosts and 
demons, and care nothing for evening walks. 

We know a gentleman who resides near the 


night in question, hearing a noise in his garden, 
arose from his bed, and arrayed only in slippers 
and a long white “‘garment,”’ proceeded to drive 
away a cow that was raiding on his pet cab- 
bages. 

Having driven her far enough, he made a short 
cut honfthrough the graveyard; and happen- 
ing to sge two young folks sitting on a stone by 
the roadside, in the damp night air, he forgot 
his costume, and approached to offer them some 
good advice, which they at once took. 

This was about midnight, but the gentleman 
did not see any ghost; he has nod desire, how- 
ever, to throw any discredit upon the statements 
of those who did see him. 


sca eae a aati 


A TEACHER CALLED TO ACCOUNT. 
Some nations break the third commandment 
so habitually that their languages fairly bristle 
with profanity. “Bismillah!” in the Arabic, 
and “Mon Dieu!’ in the French, make the use 
of God’s name as common as our “O my!” dr 
“?’Pon my word!” and seem to have about the 
same emphasis. The following is interesting, as 
showing that some good men have known and 
corrected the sin of it: 


Cwsar Malan, the eminent evangelical reform- 
er of Geneva, commenced his career as an in- 
structor of vouth, and though, from his child- 
hood up, he had been of a singularly thoughtful 
nature, and was, early in life, the subject of 
converting grace, the bad habit common among 
his countrymen of using the Creator’s name both 
lightly and frequently, clung to his speech. 
Without knowing it, he used it in the school 
among his pupils, and, perhaps, might not have 
been aware of it, but that the example was fol- 
lowed by the scholars. There the name of the 
great God coming thouglitlessly from their 
young lips, struck him painfully. 
He was about to reprove them, when con- 
science reproved him. “If Ido this myself, how 
can [ blame them?” 
He instantly resolved on amendment. Call- 
ing the boys round him he told them this way of 
speaking was wrong; and he made an agree- 
ment that they were to watch him, and he would 
watch them, s0 as to correct what he felt to be a 
sinful practice. 
He was very guarded for two reasons, he 
wished to avoid the sin, and as a schoolmaster, 
he wished not to give his pupils an opportunity 
of correcting him. 
At length oneday, when he was speaking with 
great animation td the school, le used the words 
Mon Dieu (my God). Instantly all the school 
rose, and very respectfully remained standing. 
He inquired the cause, and the head boy re- 
plied by telling him of the name he had used. 
The good master @o00d still for a moment, con- 
fronting his boys in « grave and sorrowful tone, 
and then expressed his contrition for his fault; 
afterwards kneeling down among them—they 
kneeling also—he offered up a praver that God 
would pardon the past, and give His grace that 
in the future His name might be honored among 
them, and His command obeyed. 


~~ 


THE CHILDREN’S HORSES. 

We well remember a horse called “Old Roger,” 
which used to carry his loads alone, back into 
position till they were emptied, turn himself, 
come back and place the cart to be filled again; 
but the team mentioned below really deserves a 
newspaper immortality for going twenty years, 
four miles a day, without a driver: 


Not many years ayo, Robert Nisbett, of South 
Adams, owned a pet span of horses and a nu- 
merous family, who were also pets, as was every 
living thing under his protection. The district 
school-house was « mile off, over a bleak road, 
in @ very snowy country. These horses, when 
colts, were accustomed to carry and fetch the 
children, and after a while were intrusted with 
the whole business. Alter being hitched up to 
the old lumber-box sleizh, they would, “of their 
own free will and accord,” trot up to the farm- 
house door, receive soine half-dozen or more chil- 
dren, who in great glee would “pile in” among 
buffalo skins and blankets. Then these horses, 
without driver or guidance of any kind, would 
start off briskly, (for they were smart, if not 
fast,) go to the school-house, turn up to the 
door, wait for these happy children to tumble 
out, then make the turn carefully and return 
home. At night they were sent alone for their 
load again, and would turn up to the school- 
house door and wait patiently for the children. 
This business was done by these horses for twen- 
ty years, and their kind master kept them until 
old age carried them off.—Our Dumb Animals. 


—_——_+o»—_—___—_ 
THE SCOTCH CHAPLAIN. 





mont Legislature had a Scotchman for chaplain. 


not for Jefferson. 


When Jefferson was Vice-President, the Ver- 665. 


Ile used every day to pray for the President, but 
Some member said to him 
1} one day that if he did not mention the Vice- 


“Indeed,” said he, ‘I did not know there was 
such a mon.” 
The member explained to him, and the next 
morning he prayed that the Lord would bless 
the President, and continued, “and the V ice- 
President too, O Lord, hitherto to us unknown. 
~— +> 

A MURDERER’S TESTIMONY. 
A reckless youth need go but a little ways in 
breaking the laws of God and man to find him- 
self suddenly a candidate for the gallows. With 
the opportunity of crime wickedly kept at hand, 
one has little power to resist temptation. There 
is fearful warning in the following, from the 
confession of Jeremiah Bailey, which we find in 
the New Jersey Republican: 


To the men, and particularly the young men 
and boys, | would say a few farewell words. 
Look at me. Lamon the scaffold, about to be 
launched into the other world. What has brought 
me tothis? Let me tell you, and let these words 
ring forever in your ears. It was whiskey and 
the carrying of firearms. Whiskey and the bear- 
ing of pistols have ruined me. If you do not 
yant them to ruin you, if you do not want to be 
imprisoned, and in the end brought to the scaf- 
fold, dow’t drink liquor, don’t carry firearms. 
When Lam gone, gentlemen, think not hard of 
me; every person that has injured me I forgive 
from my heart, and I hope and pray that all 
whom I have injured may forgive me, and I beg 
the merciful God to forgive me. Boys, don’t 
keep bad company. I bid farewell to everybody. 
And the Republican justly comments on this: 
If this miserable wretch had ghoken with in- 
spiration, he could scareely have uttered greater 
truths. 
i . . s 
A WONDERFUL STATE, 

Egypt gave the Israclites corn and Joseph. 
Illinois has the credit of giving the world corn 
and Abraham Lincoln. 


Illinois has justly been called the “Granary of 
the World.’ The Sceretary of the State Board 
of Equalization has lately prepared an interest- 
ing table, giving the area in acres of grain har- 
vested in 1869. 

The total acreage was 9,999,529, of which 5,- 
446,364 was in corn, and 2,514,362 in wheat. The 
minor grains made the total as above. The year 
1870, itis thought, will show an increase in the 
number of acres of corn of fully 25 per cent. over 
the above, or 5,807,955 acres. At an average of 
thirty-seven bushels to the acre, the crop this 
year will reach 257,894,355 bushels. This aver- 
age is low, and doubtless the aggregate yield for 
this season will go considerably above these fig- 
ures, tremendous as they may appear, 
Illinois ought to alter her old “coat of arms” 
(a floating fish-eagle) to a ficld of grain. 
+> - -- 


CURIOUS MODE OF 
ANGER. 

People are apt to “judge other folks by them- 
selves,” and in the case of the angry passions 
the rule is not far wrong, as “‘breaking things” 
is a too common symptom of bad temper—in 
Europe and America as Well as Asia. 


MEASURING 


The Chinese, at one time, measured the irrita- 
ble feelings of the English nation by the quan- 
tity of china broken in a year. A Chinese histo- 
rian observes, “The merchants of Canton make 
the sale of their crockery the barometer of Eu- 
ropean passions; and, as often as the sale aug- 
ments, they say, “The last year has been a pas- 
sionate one in England.’’’ China ware is not 
now imported to the extent it was some years 
ago; our own manufactured articles have su- 
perseded the use of the brittle ware of Asia; and 
the wise men of the Celestial Empire now say 
that the English have subdued all their anger, 
that they have no matrimonial strife, and there- 
fore seldom break cups and saucers. 


+> 
RATHER SPOILED IN THE SINGING, 
A gentleman of the old school thus describes 
the rendering of a well known hymn by a mod- 
ern fashionable choir: ; 


Firstly, the soprano, in a soaring leap, sings, 
“Take thy pil—,” followed by the alto and tenor 
in duet with like advice, (while the soprano is 
magnificently holding on to the “pil,’”’?) and as 
the deep tass profoundly echoes the same, 
“Take thy pil—,”” they finally unite and repeat 
together, eventually succeeding in singing,— 

“Take thy pilgrim to his home,” etc., 
greatly to the relief of both minister and peo- 
ple, who scem alike awfully impressed with the 
suggestive advice so emphatically reiterated, 

" Seen 
WHAT TO TEACH, 

Rev. Charles Brooks, father of State Normal 
Schools in America, was asked by a teacher this 
question : 

“What shall [ teach my pupils?” 

He answered,— 

“Teach them very thoroughly these five 
things: 

“1. To live religiously. 

“2. To think comprehensively. 

“3. To reckon mathematically. 

“4. To converse fluently; and, 
To write grammatically. 
“If you successfully teach them these five 


your pupils, to their parents, to your country 
and to yourself.” 











President it would be attributed to politics. 


things, you will nobly have done your duty to | q? 








WE are glad to receive contributions to this departmen 
from all who take an interest therein. None but original 
puzzles are desired. Novel and humorous ones are par- 
ticularly welcome. 

We aim to give a variety each week. 
we can use only brief communications, 
Puzzles sent without an answer are thrown aside. 
We cannot return unavailable contributions. 


In order to do so, 


Enigmas, Charades, &c. 


1. 

BIBLICAL ENIGMA. 
Tam composed of twenty-five letters. 
My 1, 8, 12. 3, 20 is a Bible plant. 
My 7, 15, 28, 5. 1 was a seaport of Idumen. 
Mv 12, 22, 2, 19, 18 is a precious stone. 
My 14, 2. 22, 24, 18 was an idol of the Philistines. 
My 16, 11, 10, 9, 4 is a beantiful tree. 
My 21, 3, 6, 12. 13 was a distinguished Levite. 
My 25, 2, 17, 10. 14 was a king of the Jews. 
My whole is a Bible command. 


2. 

CROSS-WORD ENIGMA, 
My Jirst'is in tree, but not in shrub, 9 
My second is in barrel, but not in tub; 
My third is in mince, but not in hash, 
My fourth is in caught, but not in catch; 
My fifth is in man, but not in boy, 
My sizth is in sorrow, but not in joy; 
My seventh is in wet, but not in damp: 
My eighth is in breathless but not in pant, 
My whole'is the name of a great Indian chief. 

H. DE G. 


TsoLa. 





Hautpoy. 


HIDDEN MOUNTAINS. 

1. The barque “Cucumber” landed her cargo. 

2. Pray do not stir on my account. 

8. Don’t grab, Lue—lidgeway’s turn comes next. 

4. Have you seen the golden shamrock young 
Campbell wears? 

5. The trip afforded him but meagre enjoyment. 

6. I have tried to keep hens, but the cats kill nearly 
all the young chickens. CueEEsE Kunrp & I. 


5. 
Make a square word commencing with MIcE. 


6. 
CHARADE. 
Who does not love my Jirst, 
From the wintry winds secure, 
And the flowers are blooming sweetly 
Around us everywhere? 


But a blessing is ~~ second, 

When my first has bid adieu, 

And we nestle round our own fireside, 
Parents and children true, 


When in my garden walking, 
Hid from | Jirst’s oppressive heat, 
I hear the sound of talking. 


The sound comes from my whole, 

And soon my eyes do meet 

Two faithful friends, who chatting are 
Within its glad retreat. M. A. A. 


Conundrums. 


Why is a dressmaker a greater person than the 
King of the Cannibal Islands? One is a man chewer, 
the other a mantua maker. 

When is your foot like a stable? 
corn bin there. 

Why do we admire the pretty feet of a young lady? 
All’s well that ends well. 

What is always behind time? The back of a watch. 

Why are blushes like little girls? They become 
women, 

What creatures may be said to live on their rela- 
tions? The ant-eaters. . 


When there’s a 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Ape—Pen—End. 

2. Good. 

8. “Climb not too high, lest the fall be greater.” 

4. Ruby, Tin, Diamond, Lead, Amethyst, Emerald, 
Zine, Pearl, Gold, Opal. 
Us, Live, Yet, Socotra, Soft, Erebus, Sound, 
George. Rat, Alkali, Noun, Teledu—ULysses GRANT, 
UNITED STATES. 

6. North America. 








“Amen!’’ said the preceptor. 


7. Fire-place. 
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For the Companion. 

A BUMBLEBEE’S STORY. 
Hollowed out and sheltered from wind, 
Room for a bumblebee’s nest within,— 

In a log grown old, with time’s decay, 
I, Bumblebee, buzzed my youth away. 

































Where Stumpland reaches out of sight, 
Where weeds grow tall, and frogs all night 
Talk together, in the marshes low, 

And thick, rank hedges of thistles grow, 


A stump stood tall beside my door, 
Gnarled, and knotted, and dotted o’er 
With tufts of moss, and a strawberry sweet, 
Grew and blossomed at its twisted feet. 


And every day I watched it grow, 

My little berry that nestled low ; 

And I always thought the wind unkind, 
To blow so rough on this flower of mine. 


But a berry came, all tinged with red, 

Out of the blossom I thought was dead ; 

And I rejoiced with a lover's pride, 

Over the berry my door beside. 

It grew in its fulness and blushes fair, 

And I thought my glances had put them there; 
Knew not that sun, and earth, and sky, 

Loved the berry as well as 1. 


But, wiser and older, when the days were long, 


I said in my heart, My wings are strong; 
seyond, the rim of Stumpland over, 
Surely there lies some field of clover. 


And I said good-by to the thistles and frogs, 
The moss-grown stumps and hollow logs; 
rhe thistles airily nodded their heads, 

The frogs looked out of their sleepy beds, 


1 bade ‘“‘good-by”’ to the berry that grew, 
Nestled in leaves and drops of dew; 

I thought them tears at the words I said, 
My sweet little berry! blushing red. } 


So on that early summer day, 
Miles and miles I flew away, 
And found those far-off fields of clover, | 
Beyond, the rim of Stumpland over. | 


All through the long, bright summer hours | 
I hummed and buzzed among the flowers; 
I gathered of honey and laid in store | 


For days when roses should bloom no more, 


I flew through the window, open wide, 
Of an old stone church the road beside, | 
Sought for the honey in the flowers that grew 
On the children’s hats in an old square pew; 


Ileard the story of one who told 

Of words in a book that were better than gold; 
Sweeter than honey and happy his look, 

As if he had tasted the words of the book, 


High over their heads I buzzed away 
Into the light of the outer day; | 
The children laughed as they looked at me, 

Called me “the old church Bumblebee.” 


And now tn the chill, late autumn time, 

By the old stone church where the ivy climbs, 
Ilappy, and wise, and learned, and old, 

I wait for the coming of the winter's cold; 


Wait for the fields of blissful clover. 

Where bumblebees dwell when this life is over, 

Walt to find in its beauty fair, 

Stumpland strawberry planted there, 
MARGARET Mason. 


—+or 


For the Companion. | 


“SWEAR NOT AT ALL.” 
It is profitless. As George Herbert says,— 
“Tt gets thee nothing, and hath no excuse; 
Pride and lust plead pleasure, avarice, gain; 
But the cheap swearer through his open sluice 
Lets his soul rita for naught.’ 


Itis unnatural. ‘No man,” says Arehbishop 
Tillotson, “is born with a swearing eonstitu 
tien.” Men do not swear in solitude. “I will 


give you a sovereign,” said a pious Englishman 


to one who had been using terrible oaths, “if 
you will go into the churehyard at midnicht, 
and repeat that language alone with God.” 
The blasphemer went to the churchyard at the | 
appointed hour, but the “alone with 
God” rung in his ears, and he could not swear. | 

It is suspicious. 


words 


Swearing is merely an ex- 
pression of a desire to be bad. It says, “T do not 
fear God.” Men who do not fear God are sel- 
dom honest. They are not safe. 

During the building of St. Paul's Cathedral, | 
Sir Christopher Wren posted on the walls the | 
following: | 


Notice.— Whereas among laborers and others 
that ungodly custom of swearing is so frequent: | 
ly heard, to the dishonor of God and contempt of | 
His authority; and to the end that such impiety | 
may be utterly banished from these works, which | 
are intended for the service of God and the hon- | 


| dollar note, and they can’t break it. 
| with me these last five mornin’s, an’ I’m goin’ 


| the room. 


| thing bad to vou. 
| from 


| What isn’t running away. 


| mothers of other small preachers.’ 


or of religion, it is ordered that profane swear- | 


ing shall be a sufficient crime to discharge anv | 


laborer, and the clerk of the works, upon sufti- 
cient proof, shall discharge him accordingly. 
(By order) CunisTtorHuEeR WREN. 

It is without excuse. 
following anecdote : 


A clergyman relates the 


“What does’ Satan pay you for swearing?” 
aid a pious man to a profane youth. 
“He don’t pay me any thiug,” was the reply. 


| “Well,” added the good man, “you work 
|cheap! To Jay aside the character of a centle- 
|man; to inflict so much pain on your friends 
| and civil people; to suffer so much in your con- 
| science, and to risk losing your soul, and all for 
nothing! Yon certainly do work cheap—very 
cheap, indeed.” 
Says Robert Burns: 
“An atheist’s laugh’s a poor exchahge 
For Deity offended.” 
All irreverent words and acts are indeed a 
poor exchauge for the displeasure of God. 
“Swear not at all.” 





+e 
A “BUS”-DRIVER’S STORY. 

Mean men will swindle poorer folks than 
themselves without the least conscience. One 
way of doing is to steal free rides and chuckle 
over it. Sometimes they get as good as they 
give, and then the chuckle is on the other side+ 

A talkative driver in a New York omnibus 
line tells the following cute story: 

“When I was a drivin’ on the Knickerbock- 
er,” a line that ran some twenty yeurs ago from 
South Ferry to Twenty-third Street, ‘‘there was 

| a middle-aged man that used to ride reg’lar; all 
the fellows got to knowin’ him. Well, he’d get 
in and hand up a ten-dollar note,—you know 
the fare was only six cents then,—and we never 
had so much ’bout us, so, of course, he’d ride 
for nothin’; well, that fellow stuck me five morn- 
in’s straight, and I sort o’ got tired of it; so on 
the six’ day I went to the office and says to the 
boss: 


the fellows knows him; he gives ’em all a ten- 
He’s rid 
for him to-day. I want ten doilars in pennies,’ 
—you know they was all big ones then—an’ they 


weighed some, | tell you. When I got down to 
| Fourteenth Street he hailed me. 


Then the fares 


used to pay when they got out. So he hands up 


|his note; [ looked at it—it was on the ‘Dry 


Dock’—an’ [hands him down the pennies. Well, 
how he did blow about it, an’ said how he 
wouldn’t take ’em. ‘Well,’ says I, ‘then I'll keep 


seen; he was hoppin’! 

“But he got out, an’ some one inside hollers 
out, ‘Put some one on the other side, or you'll 
capsize,’ an’ he thought it was me. He jumped 


| on the sidewalk, an’ he called me every thing he 


could Jay his tongue to, an’ L a laffin’ like blazes. 
Says he, ‘’ll report you, you old thief, an’ I 
drove off. Well, I told the boss, an’ he says, 


| ‘Let him come, I'll talk to him,’ but he never 
| made no complaint there. 


” 


ee 
A BOY’S SERMON. 

Ilere are a few words of advice and wisdom 
from a little fellow, that are worth remember- 


| ing. They were reported by an editor, who says: 


“We know a little fellow, not far from five years 
old, whose father is a clergyman, and the child 


| sometimes amuses himself by playing ‘church.’ 
| One Sunday he got his little chair, and table, 
| and books, and commenced his service, content 
| to have only the partial attention of the other 


children who were in the room. After singing a 
hymn, the boy began his sermon, his words ap- 
parently being suggested in part by the pictures 
in his book, and by what he saw about him in 
A lady in the family chanced to over- 
hear him and took verbatim notes, as follows: 


“*You must be good. You mustn’t be naughty 
or wicked. You must be good. You must go to 
heaven. You mustn’t be afraid in the dark. 
You mustn’t ery. You mustn’t kill any udder 
man. You must bea good boy. You mustn’t 
do any thing to any boy when he does some- 
You must come right away 
him. You must just kiss him, and not 
look at him any more. You mustn’t go by any 
naughty boy. You mustn’t whip any horse 
You must be kind to 
horses. You must do what your mudder tells 
you. You mustn’t stealraisins. Supposing you 
are a baby, you mustn’t ery. You must laugh. 
You mustn’t hit any body. If you are a boy, 
you must be elegant. You mustr’t steal flow- 
ers in any udder body’s garden. Supposing you 
know alady—Miss Lizzie—you mustn’t take any 
of her tlowers without asking. Babies must nev- 
ercry. Men must never be drunken; and boys 
must never be wicked: and dogs must never bite 
aman; and a fish must—don’t kick—a fish don’t 
walk—what does it do?’ 





“And here a little break occurred in the dis- 
course, in reflecting upon the duties of a fish; so 
we will end our notes, which we have given, be- 
lieving that the little sermon contains more good 
lessons than many which are listened to every 
Sunday, and that it will be of some interest to 


= +r a _— 
A KANGAROO HUNT, 


Suddenly, after a long march through a ver- 
dant plain, intersected by small thickets, we fell 
upon a herd of fifteen or twenty kangaroos of 
the largest size, and two hundred of the smaller; 
they fled, hastily securing their little ones in 
their pouches. I say nothing of the smaller 
ones, two feet in height, for they swarm in the 
bushes, and we have been killing them lately as 
one kills rabbits at home. We spurred, there- 
fore, straight at the large ones, singling out one 
very fine one, and determined to ride him down 
without dogs. At the end of ten minutes, hay- 
ing made some itimense jumps, the brute 
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| crossed a wood, where we lost him. Very soon | 
| he eame out; I found myself alone in pursuit, | 
| driving in my spurs; but the kangaroo still kept 

more than a hundred yards ahead. At last I 

gained upon him by degrees and came up with 

him. But I had been fool enough not to bring | 
any arms with me, and I dared not approach, 
for our hosts had warned us that the brute is 
exceedingly dangerous when he is brought to 
bay, and can strangle a man in his arms in no 
time. Last year they had four large deer-hounds 
who were all killed by the blows of an old kan- 
|waroo. At last the panting beast fell, outdone! | 
I confess that I was fairly exhausted with hard | 
riding; but the brute picked himself up again, | 
and stood at bay against a tree, his ferocions 


ly,—in wait for me. 
come up with me, and he was armed; he put an 
/end to our duel by a ball through the head of 
| the brute.—A Voyage Round the World, by the 
| Marquis de Beauvoir. 
} 





‘sieccaplaristees taal nihatiane’ . 
COURTING THROUGH A CRACK IN 

| THE DOOR. 

Ladies are so scarce in Southern California 
| that it costs a fee (almost) to see one—and con- 
siderably more for a young man “‘to pay atten- 
tion’ to one.—The following gmusing incident is 

told by a traveller in that country; 


When I was journeying across the continent 


“Ah, that’s your grandchild, I suppose?” 

“No, that’s my baby.” 

I was about as incredulous as Sarah of old; 
Dut she went right on. ‘I’ve had sixteen chil- 
dren.” 

“Sixteen children!’ all these milk-pans, the or- 
dinary work of the farm-house, and room still in 
the heart for such a reception as we had had, for 
such a gencrous “I do like to see young people 


|enjoy themselves;” for such hearty profters of 


the hospitality of the apple orchard, and of a full 
gallon of sweet milk! 

Ah,I see it. “Where there is room in the 
heart, there is always room in the house,’’—room 
for all these children, and then room to spare 
for a bevy of pleasure-sceking, do-nothing stran- 


eyes elaring, his great arms moving convulsive- | gers. 
Luckily the prince had | +o 





VOICE AND SOUND. 


It is a curious fact that musical sounds fly 
| farther and are heard at a greater distance than 
| those which are more loud and noisy. If we go 

on the outside of a town during a fair, at the 
| distance of a mile, we hesr the musical instru- 
ments; but the din of the multitude, which is so 
overpowering in the place, can scarcely be heard, 
the noise dying on the spot. To those who are 
conversant with the power of musical instra- 
ments the following observation wiil be under- 
| stood: 
The violins made at Cremona about the year 
1600 are superior in tone to any of a Jater date, 
;ave seeming to dispossess them of their noisy 


afoot one day, approaching Los Angelos, I came | qualities, and leave nothing but the pure tone. 
to ahouse made of rough boards, standing abso- | If a modern violin is played by the side of one 
lutely alone in the vast clover plains, and there | of those instruments it will appear much the 


| were a number of horses hitched before the door. 
| I thought from the remarkably lucubrious coun- 


| must be afuneral in progress. But when I went 
| in te procure a drink of water, | asked the hoy, 
and he told me, with much giggling and ducking 
of his head into his shoulders, that they were all 
courting his sister. This piqued my curiosity at 
once, and I determined, if possible, to get a 
glimpse of a maiden who could exercise such po-' 
| tent attraction. 

| There were only two rooms in the house, with 
}an entry way between, so that only one visitor 
}at a time could visit this Penelope. The rest 
| formed themselves into a melancholy row or 


jit all.” Well, he was the maddest fellow youever | queue, waiting to take their turn in peeping 


| through the crack of the door. At the end of 
this queue I stationed myself, and I soon found 

that as soon as they looked, most of them came 
back to their turn again. There was one pee 
fellew whose distress was pitiable. He could ap- 
ply only one eye to the crack, and he kept dodg- 
ing backward and forward, right and left, as if 
to plead, 

“Drink to me only with thine eyes, 

And I will pledge with mine,” 
or at least one of them. But presently, a bril- 
liant suggestion seized him. Heturned his head 
to one side and ranged both eyes on the crack at 
once, but this gave him such an overwhelming 
impression of her charms that he sighed and 
dropped a tear. 


neighbor next in the rear began to suspect there 
was foul play, and scrutinized me carefully, from 
liead to foot, evidently not at all relishing the 
prospect of having his fourteenth chance re- 
duced to a fifteenth. Then said he to me,— ; 

‘’Scuse me, stranger—are you a resident any 
where roun’ these parts?” 

“T have not pre-empted any government land 
yet, butif that crack in the dugr ‘prospects well,’ 
as the miners say, lL intend to take up a quarter 
section at once,’’ | answered. 

“Well, now, stranger, ‘less you’ve took up 
some land already roun’ hyur you aint got no 
right peekin’ in that ar crack, interruptin’ actool 
settlers.” . 


ee 

A WOMAN WITH A BIG HEART. 

A writer in Old and New had a pleasant expe- 
rience at the seaside, not long since, and wants 
we should enjoy it with him—at least his account 
of it. Real ladies, like the one praised in this 
genial sketch, are often found in calico, deing 
lots of hard work at the head of -a great family : 

One summer I was boarding with my family 
in a farm-house by the seashore. Our host was 
a pitiful miser, starving himself, starving his 
family, and, @ fortiori, starving his boarders. 
Sick of human nature, sick of petty, miserable 
contention, a party of us started out, one day, 
in a wagon, for a fine beach some miles away, 
to try to forget our woes in the kind lap of Moth- 
er Nature. 

As we approaghed the beach we stopped at a 
farm-house to ask permission to put our horse 
in the barn. Knocking atthe door, it was opened 
by a motherly-looking woman of fifty, in specta- 
cles, the glasses of which, however, far from hid- 
ing, seemed only to serve, like varnish on & pic- 
ture, to bring out the light and warmth of a pair 
of loving blue eves underneath. She gave us 
the heartiest reception. 

“Put your horse in the barn? Certainly! You 
will find plenty of hay there. Come out to spend 
the day by the beach, have you? That’s right! 
I do like to see young people enjoy themselves! 
Won’t you eat your luncheon in our apple or- 
chard? it’s so nice, and cool, and shady there. 
And wouldn’t you like a pan of sweet milk to 
| have with it?” 

“Bess your dear, loving heart!’ I cried, in- 
ternally. “Then the stern necessities of farm 
life do not shrivel, and wizen, and dry-rot all 





boarding with! 
trodden a more silken path. 
I looked around the room. 


about the elbows which betokens hard usage. 





Presently a wail from a neighboring room. 


At last, when I was pretty near the goal, my | 


There were milk- | 
pans enough to make life one eternal scour. | ¥ 
Her dress, too, was trussed up; her arms were | 
bare, and with that battered and callous look | which will consume its own smoke. 


“No children, probably! that accounts for it.” 


| louder of the two; but on receding a hundred 
| paces, when compared with the Amati, it will 


“‘There’s a man ridin’ free on this line. All| tendnces of the people standing about that there | scarcely be heard. 


The voice of man is endowed with purity of 
| tone ina higher degree than any of the vocal 
|} animals; by which, in a state of nature, it will 
| enabie him to communicate with his fellow ata 
distance very remote. 
Providence has bestowed upon children a pow- 
, er of voice, in proportion to their size, ten times 
| greater than that of the adult. In a state of na- 
| ture this serves them as a defence and _ protec- 
| tion; for it is well known that children have, by 
| their cries, alarmed and kept off the attacks of 
the most furious animals. 


The rule that the finest things go farthest is 
observed under many conditions, but nowhere 
| more beautifully than in the different tones of 
| sound—not finest in the sense of “‘gayest,” but 
the most refined, we mean. 


+e 
FRAUD PUNISHED. 


An anecdote is related of John Eyre, a man 
whose name is recorded in the annals of crime, 
as possessing thirty thousand pounds, and yet 
being sentenced to transportation for stealing 
eleven quires of writing paper, which shows, in 
a striking manner, the depravity of the human 
heart, and may help to account for the meanness 
of the crime of which he stood convicted. 

An uncle of his, a gentleman of considerable 
property, made his will in favor of a clergyman 
| who was his intimate friend, and committed it, 
| unknown to the rest of the family, to the custo- 
dy of the divine. However, not long before his 
death, having altered his mind with regard to 
the disposal of his wealth, he made another will, 
in which he left the clergyman only five hun- 
dred pounds, and bequeathed the bulk of his 
large property to his nephew and heir-at-law, 
Mr. Eyre. 

Soon after the old gentleman’s death, Mr. Eyre, 
rummaging over his drawers, found this last 
will, and perceiving the legacy of five hundred 
pounds in it for the clergyman, without any hes- 
itation or scruple of conscience, he put it into 
the fire, and took possession of the whole effects, 
in consequence of his uncle being supposed to 
die intestate. 

The clergyman coming to town soon after, 
and inquiring into the circumstances of his old 
friend’s death, asked if he had made a will be- 
fore he died. 

On being answered by Mr. Eyre in the nega- 
tive, the clergyman very coolly put his hand jn 
his pocket, and pulled out the former will, which 
had been committed to his care, in which Mr. 
Eyre had bequeathed him the whole of his for- 
tune, amounting to several thousand pounds, 
excepting a legacy of two hundred pounds to 
his nephew.— The Christian. 





a 
NOW, GOD, TAKE 
Rev. Dr. Cheever relates this incident: 


At the time when President Olin was seized 
with that illness which was the precursor of his 
death, his youngest child, a babe of about two 
years old, was ill and restless, though the par- 
ents did not then apprehend a fatal result. The 
day of discovered danger the father was walking 
in the room where his child lay, when the babe 
suddenly called,— 

“Papa!” desiring to be lifted in its father’s 
arms. ‘Pa, take baby!’ 

Dr. Olin took the child, and walked up and 
down the room. 

The child said, “Pa, kiss baby!” “Mamma, 
kiss baby!’ and when this was done, looked up 
and exclaimed, “Now, God, take baby!” and 
immediately breathed its last in its father’s arms. 

Was not this a ministration from the invisible 
world?. The believing father received it as such, 














souls after the manner of old Grimes, we are| and was comforted. Children and death are Di- 
But perhaps this old lady has | vine teachers. 


“Out of the mouth of babes and 
| of sucklings thou hast perfected praise.” 


+o 


A MAN in New Jersey has invented a stove 
Now, if he 
will devise a method whereby tobacco smokers 
can consume their own smoke, he will be entitled 
to the thanks of all the ladies in the land. 
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For the Compamon. 


FIVE-YEAR-OLD’S FAIRY LAND. 





Come, Dolly, to-day is rainy, 
And none of the fairies at hand, 
So, if you'll Le the goodest of dollies, 
We will talk about Pairy land; 
Because J know there are fairies, 
For up in the lumber room 
I saw one, sailing so grandly 
In a little, wee balloon. 


It glowed and shone so brightly, 
Almost like a silver star; 

Ma said ‘‘ "Twas a mote in the sunlight,” 
I believe ’twas a fairy car. 

And one morning in the garden, 
I saw the queeres¢ thing, 

Bob called it a ‘grasshopper circus,’’ 
I know ’twas a fairy ring. 

Perhaps the Queen of the fairies 
Had had a ball that night, 

And the grasshoppers were the servants, 
Setting things to rights. 

Because, you see, if the clover 
Had lost a bit of its dew, 

The folks would know all about them, 
I’m sure, I wish J knew. 


And once, when we went to the meadow, 
Just by the willow ridge, 
I found a fairy ladder, 
And a tiny suspension bridge, 
Bob said the spiders had made it, 
And hid away in the top, 
He showed me an ugly spider, 
Who, he said, kept a butcher’s shop, 
And killed poor little bugs and flies. 
But J knew all the time, 
That the bridge was made for the fairies, 
And the ladder for them to climb. 
Hark! there is mamma calling, 
And I'm tired of talking, too, 
But if ever I find any fairies, 
I shall surely show them to you. 
Mrs. Betta F. Burton, 


MAUD’S BIRTHDAY. 

“() dear! isn’t it too bad? Aunt Jane won’t 
let me go over to Ella’s, this afternoon, and 
they’re going to have a splendid time. Ella’s 
ape Susie is coming out, and all the girls will | 
¢ there, [know, And it is my birthday, too. 
“QO dear! O dear! I think Aunt Jane is just 
as mean as she can be. I can’t bear her, and I 
wish she was in the’—- 
Maud heard a step, and, looking round, saw 
Aunt Jane standing by the door. Maud’s face 
flushed, and she felt a little ashamed when she 
saw her aunt brush away a tear, and quictly 
walk up stairs. 
“Well,” Mand continued; “she is good to me 
sometimes, but I do want to ge to see Ella.” 
Aunt Jane had taken care of Maud since her 
mother died; and she loved the little girl, and 
always tried to promote her happiness. 





Maud ate her dinner in silence, and then went 
up into her own room to play with her dolls, 


and did not say a single word to Aunt Jane. 


About two o’elock, as Maud sat dressing her 
dolls, she heard merry voices and laughter down 
She went to the head of the stairs and 
listened, and was quite sure she heard Ella’s 


Stairs. 


Voice above the rest, calling,— 
““Where’s Maud?” 


she’d come.” 


Maud stood like one petrified, until a hand 
was laid upon her shoulder; and, looking up, 


she saw Aunt Jane. 
“Maud,” said her aunt, 


Won't she be surprised? 
I don’t believe she knew one thing about it, be- 
Cause I invited her over to see me, and she said 


“T have something 


THE _YOUTEY S COMP ANTON. 


a good girl, 1 that I thought I would let you have 
aparty this birthday. I should have told you 
of it before, but I thought it would take yeur | 
mind from your studies, and I was very anxious | 
you should get up into the next class. So 1| 
planned this surprise. 

“O Aunt Jane!” cried Maud, bursting into | 
tears and throwing her arms around her neck. 
“Tam so bad, I don’t deserve this.” 

“Well, cheer up, and remember, hereafter, that 
Aunt Jane always tries to make you happy.” 

So they went down stairs, and there was Ella, 
and her Cousin Susie, and ever so many others; 
and they laughed and played the whole after- | 
noon.—S. 8. Advocate. 
il a 





| 
= | 
For the Companion. | 

GHOSTS. 

I dare say you have all heard ever so many | 
ghost stories, and been ‘frightened almost to | 
death’? by them. | 

But I don’t believe that any litde girl or boy 


| ever saw such a thing as a ghost, or that any lit- | 


} 
tle reader who reads this story will ever see a| 
ghost. Butfor all that, last winter I was fright- 
ened a little, one night, and I’m almost twenty- | 
nine years old. | 
One cold, stormy night, when I knew no one | 
could call to see me if they wanted to, for I live 

way off in the country, ever so far from any 

other house, I went to my chamber, took a book, 

and sat down by the fire to have a nice, cosey 

time all to myself. ‘ 

Just as I began to read a story, I heard a low, 

steady rumbling. 

If it had been summer, I should have thought 

it was a carriage passing, but the snow was deep 

on the ground, and I knew it could not be that. 

I listened a long while, and tried to think 

what made the noise. It sounded on every side, 

above and below me. At last I thought it must 

be caused by some one in the garret. 

By this time I was a little frightened, and 

rushed down to the kitchen, where I knew I 

should find mother. 

We both listened, and both heard the same 
noise, with once in a while a little squeak. 

Just then father came in from the barn, and 
we asked him to go and see what the trouble 
was. 

I should have gone myself, but an old country 
attic isn’t such a nice place to go into all alone 
on a dark, windy night. 

You city children don’t know what solitary 
places they are, full of all sorts of things,—long 
cobwebs hanging from the rafters, and little ed- 
dies of wind creeping in through cracks, making 
you almost feel that some one is breathing near. 

Now I, being a country girl, knew all this, and 
so I did not feel quite brave enough to go into 
the attic in the dark, when that strange noise 
seemed to come from there. 

But father went up as soon asI asked him, 
and I followed at a safe distance. 


| 1, 1871. 
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The Publishers of the Companion 
TWO THOUSAND DOLLARS IN GIFTS 


To those subscribers to the Compayien who send 


the largest number of new names to the paper, up to July 


The number of Presents that will be given is 


Seventy. The Presents will be 


1 Seven Octave Piano, cost...............56+ S475. 
1 American Parlor Organ, cost..........-. 8200. 
1 Smith’s Conservatory Organ, cost...... 8100. 
6 Elgin Gold Watches, cost of each......... $100. 


3 Weed’s Sewing Machines, cost of cach... .860. 
8 Presents in cash—each Present ...........6.- B25. 
10 Silver Watches, cost of cach...........0.000ee #12. 


10 Bradley & Co’s Croquet Sets, cost of each. 812 

10 Gold Tipped Rubber Pencils, cost of cach. .83. 
10 Silver Pencils and Gold Pens, cost of cach. 83. 
10 Beautiful Port Monnaies, cost of each...... &3. 


These Seventy Presents will be given to the sev- 
enty subscribers to the paper who send us the seventy 
largest numbers of new names, no matter which of the 
Premiums they may receive for their new subscribers. 


No Publishers in the country offer such liberal gifts. 


Remember, whether you get a Present or 
not, the Premiums given will pay handsomely for each 
subscriber you may secure, and you have almost a sare 
prospect of an additional and mest gratifying PReseNt—If 
you persevere. 

If you have not received a2 Premium List, 
send for one. 


Perry Mason & Co., 


Publishers Youth’s Companion. 





ARRANGEMENTS have been made with Messrs. J. Jay 
GovtLp & Co., No. 35 Bromfield | Street, for 

premium Chromo, “The Doctor,” at very favorab le “yates 
to our subscribers. ‘They also kee p a fine stock of En- 
gravings, Chromos and, indeed, Pic tures of all kinds, con- 
stantly on » hand. 








WE DE SIRE to call the attention ofour readers who may 
be afflicted with Catarrh, Deafness, Blindness, or any dis- 
eases of the Eye, Throat or C hest, to the advertisement 
of Dr. W. H. Carpenter, which appe: ured in our columns 
Jan. 12th. ‘Toa candid mind his list of Home C ures, then 
published, is no slight recommendation. 





Mccn Miser Y will be saved, and great anxicty, if when 
you are troubled with Throat Cc ompl: nints, W eak Lung 8, 
or Kidney troubles, you use at once the White Pine Com- 
pound. 





A Lance Prororrion of all complaints are curable by 
prompt and judicious treatment. The blood needs to be 
in a healthy condition, and to have it so there is nothing 
| so desirable as “POLAND'S Humor Doctor. ad 





It Pays to look over the o chole e patte rns of furniture on 
sale at Messrs. P. F. Packard & Sons, 56 and 58 Union 
Street, if you desire a reliable quality of goods. We no- 
ticed some particuliarly fine Chamber Sets in Ash, Wal- 
nut and Mahogany. 12 -1w 






Do. LAR STEAM ENGINE.—Every reader of Youth’ s Com- 
eed must have seen the Circular and picture of our 
Engine last week. Remember we will send it by mail, 
post paid, for $1 30, and the Scientific eS wchment for 35. 
CoLBy Bros. & Co., 508 Broadw ay,} 


WwW Erecommend those of our readers who wish to bind 
their back volumes of the Youth’s Companion, to go to 
Mr. Cras. Hersey, 179 Washington St., who wiil do the 











43}. 





And what do you suppose we found? Why, 
way off in one corner of the attic was the old 
spinning-wheel, and on thatsat a monstrous rat, 
twirling the wheel. He had worked it almost 
off, and just as we caught sight of the rat he saw 
us, and scampered away, giving a final push to 
the wheel, which fell off with a great bang. 

And this was the ghost that had frightened 
me so much. How we did laugh! and father 
hasn’t stopped teasing me yet about it. 

Now I advise you all to be very careful how 
you believe in ghosts, till you are sure there are 
such things. 

—_—_+oo————_—_—_ 


“YOU PROMISED.” 


ther, you promised.” 
The father cannot refuse that plea. 





for you down in the parlor. 


You have been such 


A little boy, after having performed his allot- 
ted task, comes to the father for the promised re- 
ward. His father is busy, and puts him off, first 
with this excuse and then with that, and finally 
speaks in a way that almost silences his loved | 
child. The little fellow, looking up to his father, 
the tears starting in his eyes, replies, “But fa- 


So our heavenly Father will hear His children, 
if they will do His work and plead His promises. 


work cheaply and well. 


$25 90 A MONTIL Iw ant 3 an Agent in every city 
and town in the country to introduce the 
American Linen Marker. Send for illustrated Circulars 


| and samples free. W. B. GORHAM, 12 School Street, 
| soston, Mass. 2—lw 


EAD THIS !—Send $1 and receive a Household 
Edition United States Counterfeit Detector, Iustrat- 
ed with six beautiful steel engravings. LABAN, HEATH & 
Co., 30 Hanover St., Boston. ‘Agents wanted. ll—4w 


att) a Month, with Stencil and Key- 
$250 Check Dies. Secure Circular and Sam-|2 
ples free. S. M. SPE NCER, Brattleboro’ ove. 40—6m 


REE. Ty ry samples of our great $1 Weekly. the 
ZE SITE, Hallowell, Me. y—4 


NEW AND IMPROVED.... 
prces PORTABLE a. MP 











.-1871. 
mm GRADUATING 


Efficient as a “Fire p rhe te ”” and one-tenth the cost. 
Unequalled for watering Hot- Beds, Green-House Plants, 
&c., and for applying liquids to de stro insects on plants, 
vines and fruit trees. Sizes, styles 2 and prices to suit cus- 
tomers. Discount t» Clubs and: Agents. Sce circulars. 

10—4weop N. PAGE, Jr., Danvers, Mass. 





IGHTNING SHORT-HAND.—Young and old should 
boa a yste 4 free from every objection. It can 
v¢ learned in ~ week to write with w mr 
Book, 50 cts.; 3 for $1. ;: LB. As KEL — 

6—Sweop 144 South 4th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








A FINE LOT OF 
Decalcomanie Pictures, 


dress by mail, on receipt of 50 cents. 


L. R. SP 
351 W ashington St., Boston. 


RINGER, 
jeite op 


With full instructions for the art, will be sent a any ad- 


Jo 





Fok FATTENING CHICKENS, AND ALL 
ovher kinds of poultry in on die time usually 
Approved and ‘adopted b 1 the leading poul- 
en in the country who have tried it. Agents wanted 
in every town throughout the Union; those nlre ady in the 
field are making $00 permonth. Worth $25 toevery man 
who keeps poultry. Senton receipt of the retail price, $1, 
in registered letters. Address in plain hand, 
GEO. W.3. MORTON, General Agent, 
12—2wp Bennington, Vt. 


“1s? “1. 




















J. H. Punchard’s 


THIRD ANNUAL 


Floral Guide and Oatalogue 


FLOWER SHEDS. 


Our select Flower Seeds have given general satisfac- 
tion, and we invite the attention of our friends and pat- 
rons, and all lovers of flowers to our choice selection of 
French and German Asters, German Stocks, Camellia- 
Flowered Balsams, Chinese Primrose, &c¢., received direct 
from the parties who grow these plants for the English 
and Continental Exhibitions, by which we are enabled to 
insure to purchasers pure and genuine seeds of the best 
sorts in cultivation, saved from prize flowers only. 








Now ready and sent free to any address. 
J. H. PUNCHARD, Salem, Mass. 


Please state what paper you saw this in. 12— 


“NILSSON ELASTIC.” 


The most beautiful, elegant, and comfortable Garter ever 
worn—combining healthfaulness and economy with dura- 
bility and elegance of design. Patented Aug. 16, 1870. 
4arge profits fur Agents. Sample pairs (silver plated) 
sent, prepaid, on Tecei pt_of 30 cts, Address all orders to 
the iE L IX Ww IR] LCOoO. » Bridgeport, Conn. 12—1wp 


Live Men W ‘aabedk 


In every County of the United States to sell 
COLBY’S PREMIUM WRINGER, 
With Moulton’s Indestructible Rolls, This we 
can prove is the best Wringer in the world. And we en- 
sure good wages to our — Send for -_ terms and 
ares ulars to ana § BROS, & CO., 
508 Broadway 
Wi a & Eaton, 262 Main St., Worce ester, Mass. 
OYS’ MACHINERY.—We hs ye many kinds of 
amusing and interesting machinery for 
The Dollar Steam Engine, 

Ofwhich we will send illustrated circulars to any boy 
who willsend his address, with 3-cent s/amp. 
COLBY BROs, 


















& CO., 508 Broadway, N.Y, 


BABY C CARRIAGES. 
HE finest assortment in any show room, and at all 
Per from 82 50 to $100, can be seen at 
4 OLBY BRoOs, & CO., 508 Broadway, N.Y. 


VERY BOY , Who has a Dollar Steam Engine, should 
Pa send a 3-cent stan ip for our illustrated circular of 
velty Machinery and scicntitic Attachments with Pul- 
leys for — a dah to the E 
1.1 Y bs ROS. 


THE Bo BB io yy 
Children’s Carriages 





ne. 
«& CO.,, 508 Broadway, “Ye 


MADE IN THIS COUNTRY, 


Comprising over 100 kinds, from $2 to $100 each. 


COLBY BROS. & CO., 

508 Broadway, N. Y., and Waterbury, Vt., 
who also mauufacture the celebrated 

COLBY WRINGER, 


9—4w which has no equal! 


CROQUET. 
The best assortment in the market, from $3 to $25. 
Wholesale lists ready for 1871. 
COLBY BROS. & CoO., 


9—4w 508 Br ondway, New Yor Ke 


Dighton Furnace Company, 
WEBSTER Hoe 
Halls, 
Ware and 
yater 
a 


Manufacturers of the Celebrated 
AIR FURNACE, for heating Churches, 
ings, &c. Stoves, Rances, “Holl low 7 
Wrought Iron Pipe, f for Steam, Gas 

—ly 96 and 98 


GIBBS’ PATENT 0OMB OLEANER. 


The invention of the century. Metalic frame, with 
six German. silvex serrated blades; useful, durable, or- 


Dwell- 
Sinks, 
and Wa 
vor nH STRE 





Boston. 















eee Mailed free on receipt of 30 cts. Address 
Wuir CO. 30x 67, Bosto ne 10 —3w 
DR. ‘HALL'S VOLTAIO ARMOR 


—OR— 
Electric Bands and Soles, 


For the instant Relief and + al Cure of Cold Feet, 
Eheoumatism | ecadache, Dyspepsta, Loss 
f Vital Power, Nervous Sian ution or Debility, and all 
citer Nervous Diseases. Sold by druggists. The Soles 
also for sale by first-class Shoe dealers. 

Send stamp for circular. Address 






VOLTAIC ARMOR ASSOCIATION, 
4—tf 


149 Tremont Street, Boston. 








ERASIVE TABLET 
. The Hallowe! al 
: Probs aay no other invertion 
in the world, from size, he ape, varie ty of daily uses, dura- 
bility and price, is so fitted for the pockets of all. Itis 
worth the price if only to ex: imine asa curiosity. ‘The 
parties are entirely responsible.” One sent free fur25 ets., 


or three for 50 cts. 
E. C. PAGE & CO., Boston, Mass. 


9—4w 
POSTAGE STAMPS AND CURIOSITIES. 


A large assortment at low —. Send stamp for sam- 

le No. of “Tne Currosity CABINET,” published month- 

at 35 cts. ang year, by WM. P. BROW N, Box 4614, 
New y York City ll—-m 


i Te Offer. 


We will sen® by mail, post-paid, to any person who 
sends us seventy-five cents, a neat and well-made Pho- 
tograph Album, that will area fifty pictures. 























GENTS—Male or Female; best pay and eutfi 
free, by American Book Company, 62 William Stre x 
New York. 8—l3w 


PERRY MASON & CO. 
Agents! Read This! 








Fire Insurance Agent, 
40 State Street, 


W. B. 


E WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY of 

#30 per week and expenses, or allow a large 
commission, towell our new and wonderful inventions. 
8-6m Address M. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mich. 
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SEARS, 


BOSTON. 


Try HYGEI for the Blood. Sold by 


Druggists. 8—bw 
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| I now slightly apprehended danger. The shore | his apprenticeship. Now ashe walks the rooms 


| was no great distance off, and I made quicker 
| and stronger strokes to reach it. 
Without positive knowledze [ became con- 


| scious that I was flyine from an unseen foe, and 
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TERMS: 
The Sunscriprion Price of the Companton is 
$1 50, if paid in advance. 
1 75 if not paid in advance. 
PAPERS DELIVERED BY CARRIER. 
$1 75, if paid in advance. 
2 OO if not paid in advance. 


New subscriptions can commence at any time 
the year. 

Tuk Comvanton is sent to subscribers until an explicit 
order is received by the Publishers for its discontin- 
uance, and all payment of arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

PAYMENT for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in Money orders, Bank-checks, or 
Drafts. WuUukKN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE Prro- 
CURED, send the money ia a revistered letter. All 
post-masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do 50. 

The date against your name on tne margin of your paper, 
shows to what time your subscription is paid. 

DISCONTINUANCES.— Remember that the Publishers 
miust be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. Allarrearages must be paid. 

The courts have decided that all subscribers to newspa- 
pers are held responsible until arrearages are paid, 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 
met is sent Your name cannot be found on our 
»voks unless this is done. 

Letters to publishers should be addressed to PERRY 

MASON & CO,, Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. 


during 


For the Companion. 


AN ADVENTURE IN NORMANDY. 

During a recess from my studies at Munich, 
I made a brief trip into Normandy; and with my 
college chum, Fred Graves, spent a fortnight 
fishing, shootin, bathing, and enjoying the 
good food and wholesome recreations which the 
fair old province offers to the tourist. 

The mode of fishing adopted by the natives of 
Normandy, often attracted my attention, and 
perhaps I may digress for « moment to explain 
it. Each family has what a Californian would 
call a “claim,”’ that is, the exclusive right to fish- 
ing in the water that bounds a certain portion of 
the shore. These claims sometimes cover quite 
a large area—around which is a sort of stone 
wall, so as to form a dock of moderate propor- 
tions. After the spawning season is over this is 
closed, and when the young fish are hatched the 
proprictor has, if he is attended with ordinary 
luck, a stock of fresh fish upon which he can 
draw as often as necessary. 

He has a formidable enemy to contend with, 
however, in a& monster designated as the sea- 
devil, resembling the cuttle fish in structure, 
which, provided with nine long arms, fastens 
itself to the stones forming the dock, and with 
what appears to be incredulous force, detaches 
the heaviest, and causes outlets, through which 
the fish escape. 

When pursued, this creature covers its retreat 
by a discharge which turns the water to an inky 
hue. These fish have been known to seize upon 
bathers and draw them into deep water until 
drowned, and the natives always exercise a 
laudable discretion in bathing. 

One hazy morning I arose, jumped into my 
clothes, and as Fred was too drowsy to accom- 
pany me, set out alone for my customary morn- 
ing bath. It was carly, and few people were 
stirring. The industrious fishermen, who in a 
short time would swarm about the little beach, 
had not yet made their appearance; and I had 
the satisfaction of splashing and blowing in the 
tingling water, with all the ardor of a youthful 
hippopotamus, without fear of being questioned 
as to my sanity, or being rebuked by Fred for 
any particularly boisterous antics. 

Time slipped by, and I had already been in the 
water longer than was good for me, when I 
mounted the tottering remnant of a stone pier 
and made a final dive! 

Splash! I shot through the water like an ar- 
row, and before striking for the shore, floated for 
a few moments upon the surface. Just as 1 
struck out again, I thought one of my limbs 
brushed against something soft. “I stopped a 
moment, and tried to look beneath the surface 
of the water; but could not see any thing. 


Thinking that perhaps it might have been some | 


frightened fish, [ started once more for the land. 

As I did, so my leg again came ingontact with 
some disagreeable substance, and this time I 
felt a sharp sting, like that produced by a wasp. 


| increased my speed, 
| | was on the point of making a vigorous spring 


| forward, when I felt myself detained by an irre- | 


| Sistible power, against which my most strenuous 
| efforts were futile. 

I knew then that I had fallen into the dreaded 
clutch of the sea-devil. 

I struggled to free myself, but my strugeles 
were useless. I knew I was beyond human help, 
and for a moment was so overcome by fear that 
I gave myself up to despair. 

I was being dragged down, my head sank be- 
neath the waters, and looming through the green 
haze, I could just discern the repulsive form of 
my antagonist, its tapering arms encircling and 
binding my fect. There was a long, roaring 
sound in my ears, and my consciousness was de- 
parting, when, with asuperhuman effort, I threw 
myself completely round and grasped the mon- 
ster in my hands. I tried to wrest its arms from 
my leg and foot, but it was like trying to wrest 
a vice apart. I was whirled round, and a needle 
seemed to be penetrating every pore in my skin. 


once more tore at the clammy monster, and gasp- 
ing for breath, rose to the surface almost desti- 
tute of life. 

I feebly made for the shore. My lex was torn 
and bleeding, for in freeing myself of the fish, I 
had literally wrenched the skin and flesh with it. 
Still feeling that the fierce monster was pursu- 


ed in reaching the land. 
a sea-devil, (who shall say it is not a descendant 


mind reverts to my adventure in Normandy. 
Wm. IL. Ripeine. 





VARIETY. 


PLEASANT EFFECT OF CONSTANCY. 


Scholars will emulate a good teacher. It must 


—and all because of a teacher’s good example: 

Some years avo a young lady was teaching a 
class of boys in the Sanday school. She was 
one whose heart was in her work. One Lord’s 
day, in the afternoon, the rain was falling heav- 
ilv, and the wind was very high. It was a day 
of all days for staying at home. She looked at 
the rain and listened to the wind, and for a mo- 
ment was very much tempted to leave her place 
at theSunday school vacant. But better thoughts 
prevailed, and she cheerfully faced the storm. 
On reaching the school she found that all of her 
boys were there. Not one was missing. She of 
course expressed her pleasure at seeing them 
there. One of them said to her, in a bright, 
hearty way,— 


But I bet her a dollar you would.’’"—New Jeru- 
salem Messenger. 
; ~ . 

BEST THING TO SUSTAIN LIFE, 

It is curious that a physician of France anda 
physician of Smyrna have both decided, recent- 
ly, that coffee will best sustain life. To France 
this discovery is of considerable importance now : 

The Frenchman tells us that a man may live 
for many months on an onnce and a quarter per 
diem of the following mixture: Ten quarts of 
cocoa powder, five each of coffee and sugar, and 
two of tea. Provisions, therefore, for a long 
siege should include these articles in a large sup- 
ply. The loss of tea and coffee was the greatest 
of the deprivations of the Southern States dur- 
ing our war, and the wretched substitutes em- 
ployed for the latter article, especially—wheat, 
rye, sweet potatoes, peanuts, Indian meal— 
| might of themselves have reduced the disloyal 
| drinkers to subjection. 

aS - 
‘USELESS WEALTH, 

The folly of mere hoarding was never better 
portrayed in so few words than in the following, 
by a popular writer: 


It is as absurd to spend one’s life in hoarding 
up millions of wealth, which the possessor can 
never enjoy, as it would be to collect and lay up 
in astorchouse sixty thousand mahogany chairs 
which were never intended to be used for the fur- 
niture of apartments, or cighty thousand pairs 
of trousers, which were never intended to he 
worn. 

- a 
A SENSIBLE YOUNG MAN. 


The late Col. Colt was himself a practical me- 
chanic. By his will he left his nephew an im- 
mense fortune. _ At the time of Colt’s death the 
nephew was learning his trade of machinist in 
his uncle’s shop, working diligently in his over- 
alls by day, subject to the same rules as other 
apprentices. On his uncle’s death he hecame a 
millionaire; but, choosing a guardian tomanage 
his property, he continued at his labor and served 





My hands were apart, and | 


With the little remaining strength I had left, T| 


ing, I made a desperate effort, and soon suecced- | 
I have embalmed in a glass case at my house | 


of the one of my acquaintance?) which I often | 
look at with mingled fear and hatred, as my | 


he delizhtful to see a class so excellent in those | 
first scholar virtues, constancy and punctuality | 


“Teacher, mother said you would not be here. 


| of his fine house, or drives his handsome and 


Tne REMARKABLE PROPERTIES OF Brown’s Bronchial 
Troches have been thoroughly tested since first intro- 


| costly team, he has a consciousness that if his | duced. The demand for them has steadily increased, and 


riches take to themselves wings and fly away, he 
is furnished with the means of getting an honest 
| livelihood, and may make a fortune for himself. 


| sf 

| THE TYRANNY OF EVIL HABIT. 

| The troubles of an opium eater are told in a 
Bombay paper. A witness in the Bombay High 
Court, while under examination, told the chief 
justice that he was an opium eater, and wished 
| to get away to eat his daily quid. The chief jus- 
tice said,— 

“Unless Iam satisfied that it is dangerous to 
his health not to eat it at this time, I will not al- 
low him todo so. If a medical man comes and 
tells me it is dangerous to his health that he re- 
mains here he may go, but not otherwise.” 

The witness was here supplied with a chair, 
and went on with his evidence for a time, but in 
reply to a question, said,— 

“I don’t know. It’s my time of eating opium, 
and I am not in my senses now—I feel giddy. I 
don’t know what I am about now. I know that 
opium eaters cat at regular times, and they nevy- 
| er fail to take it.” 

He was not permitted to take his dose until 
| his evidence was given. 





en 
DON’T BARK TILL YOU KNOW. 
There was a disturbance in the kennel. A 
| hound had had a bad dream, or asudden twinge, 
and he began to bark. Then eves opened, heads 
rose, ears pricked up, and the chorus inereased 
till every throat in the pack helped in it, except 
an old hound that lay to the end. He watched 
'and listened awhile, till his neighbor, noticing 
him, cried, in great excitement,— 

“Why don’t you bark?” 

“What are you barking at?” he asked, in 
reply. ‘ 

““At—at—I don’t know; every onc else is bark- 
| ing,’ said the other. 

“Just what I suspected,’’ said the old dog. 
“Ask up the kennel what it is for, and if you can 
find out, and it’s anything worth barking for, lct 
| me know; it'll be time enough for me to bark 
| then.”’—Boston Traveller. 
| senile 
| A BUSY MISSIONARY. 

An Iowa home missionary gives the following 
sample of his Sunday work: 

| Lgoeight miles over a very rough road; one 

| steep hill is over a half mile long; turn round 

the high bluff; cross a stream; go through a 
| piece of woods; find a stone house a mile from 
uny house; tie my horse to a tree, put a little 
bundle of hay before him that I have brought in 
| my buggy; go into the church. I find a Sab- 

bath school and aman who has come ten miles 

to superintend it, and has done so for over ten 

years! When the service is over I go back to C. 
| There is no place for dinner for me or my horse. 

I tie my horse to another tree, go into church, 

attend to another Sabbath school, and, after 
| meeting, go a mile and a half to my home. 


| on 


| A COMFORTING REFLECTION. 


| <A funny thing happened at a Presbyterian 
church, the other day. The new steam heating 
apparatus was in use for the first time; and af- 
ter service, one lady, meeting an elder in the 
aisle, said —“That boiler aint under our seat, is 
it?” “No,” was the reply; ‘‘it is under the pul- 
pit platform.”” “Well, if it blows up, we shall 
| have a good man to go ahead of us,” was the 

reply. 
| ~ _— 

-A MEMBER of the Connecticut Legislature was 
told by a fellow-member that it was a“‘good day 
or the race.”’ 

“What race?”’ said the shad-eater. 

“Human race,” said the joker. 

The shad-eater was so impressed with the sell 
that he tried it on a friend after the following 
fashion: 

“It’s a good day for the trot.” 

“What trot?” asked the other. 

| “The human race,” shouted the joker, who 
| flattered himself that he had said a good thing. 


Tus description of St. Peter’s, at Rome, con- 
tains more truth than poetry: 
Every day the church seemed larger, 
| Till at last they were quite ready 
| To believe the fact that fifty 
| Thousand could be stationed in it, 
And that it was more expensive 
H Than the churches of New England— 
| That it even cost more money 
| In its structure than the churches 
Of these States all put together. 


| Doesn’t that beat “Hiawatha” for sublimity ? 


| A GENTLEMAN, fond of using high-flown lan- 
guage, sometimes made very laughable mistakes. 
He had the honor of presiding at a Sunday 
school celebration, and after one of the speeches, 
he addressed the audience, telling them that 
they would now have ‘‘some vocal music by the 
brass band.” 


A woman lately looking at a printing-press at 
work, looked up in the face of her companion, 
; and in a most earnest manner inquired, “Ar- 
rah, Tim, and them’s the things as writes the 
papers? Be’s them what they call editors?” 


Sentimental Young Lady.—Pray, Mr. Charles, 
how is the wind? 

Embarrassed Young Gentleman.—Pretty well, 
thank you, ma’am. 


THERE is an improbable story that a New Jer- 
sey hen mislaid an egg, when another hen sat 
on it and hatched it, and the original hen rec- 
ognized her chicken after it was hatched. 





purely upon their own merits, they have found favor with 
those who, from Pulmonary, Dronchial, or Asthmatic 
complaints, require them. For Coughs and Colds they 
are efficacious. 





GLU-ENE is a handy thing to have in the house to mend 
with. Just try it ence, only 25c. 


For Moth Patches, Freckles and Tan, 
Use Perry’s Moth and Freckle Lotion. 
It is the only reliable and harmless Remedy known for 


removing Brown discoloration. Sold_by druggists every 
where. Depot, 49 Bond Street, New York. 


PIMPLES ON THE FACE. 

Fer Comedones, Black-worms or Grubs, Pimply Erup. 
tions, and Blotched disfigurations on the Face, use 

Perry’s Comedone and Pimplo Remedy, 
It is invaluable to the afflicted. Prepared only by Dr, 
ii. C. Perry, Dermatologist, 49 Bond Street, 
New York. Sold by Druggists every where. ll—4m 
CHARLES A. DANA 


The DoHar Weekly Sun. 
A Newspaper of the Present Times. 
Intended for People Now on Earth, 
Including Farmers, Mech Professional 
Men, Workers ‘Thinkers, and all Manner of Honest Folks, 
and the Wives, Sons, and Daughters of all such. 
ONLY ONE DOLLAR A YEAR! 
ONE HUNDRED COPIES FOR 850, 


Or less than One Cent a Copy. Let there bea $50 
Club at every Post Office. 


4, ww. h 





THE SEMI-WEEKLY SUN—82 a Year, 


of the same size and general character as THE WEEK- 
LY, but with a greater varicty of miscellaneous reading, 
and furnishing the news to its subscribers with greater 
oe because it comes twice a week instead of once 
only. 


THE DAILY SUN--$6 a Year. 


A pre-eminently readable newspaper, wlth the largest 
circulation inthe world. Free, incependent and fearless in 
politics. Allthe news from every where. Two centsa 
copy; by mail, 50 cents a month; or $6 a year. 


TERMS TO CLUBS. 
The Dollar Weekly Sun. 


Five copies, one year, separately addressed, 
Four Dollars, 
Ten copies. one year, separately addressed (and an extra 
copy to the getter-up of club), 
Eight Dollars. 


Twenty copies, one year, separately addressed (and an ex- 
tra copy to the getter-up of club), 
Fifteen Dollars 
Fifty copics, one year, to one address (and the Semi-Week- 
y one year to getter up of club), 
Thirty-three Dollars. 
Fiftyecopies, one year, separately addressed (and the Semi- 
Weekly une year to getter up of club), 
Thirty-five Dollars. 
One hundred copies, one year, to one address (and the 
Daily for one year to the getter-up of club), 
Fifty Dollars. 
One hundred copies, one year, separately addressed (and 
the Daily for one year to getter-up of club), 
Sixty Dollars. 


The Semi-Weekly Sun. 
Five copies, one year, separately addressed, 
Eight Dollars. 
Ten copies, one year, separately addressed (and an extra 


copy to getter up of club), 
Sixteen Dollars. 


SEND YOUR MONEY 


in Post-office erders, checks, or drafts on New York 
wherever convenient. If not, then register the letter, con- 
taining the money. Address 

I. W. ENGLAND, Publisher, 


r, 
ll—3w Sun office, New York. 





RESH GARDEN and FLOWER, FRUIT, 
HERB, TREE and SHRUB, and EVERGREEN 
SEEDS, postpaid by mail. 25 different packets of either 
class for $100. ‘The six classes, $500. Catalogue gratis. 
Agents wanted. § is on commission. 
9—4iw B. M. WATSON, Plymouth, Mass. 





SEWING MAOHINES! 


ALL THE FIRST-CLASS 
SEWING MACHINES, 
WEED FAMILY FAVORITE, 
p wae WALSON, 
HOWE, ETNA, 
AMERICAN, &c., &.. 
Sold for small installments, as low as @5 r Month, 
or may be paid forin Work done at home. For Circu- 
lars and Terms, address 
ENGLEY, RICE & PECK, 
( Successors to Engley & Rice), 
323 Washington, cor. West St. 


THEA NECTAR 
IS A PURE 
BLACK TEA! 
GREEN TEA FLAVOR. 


WITH THE 
Warranted to suit all Tastes. 


8—ly 
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O YOUR OWN PRINTING. 
Cheapest and Best Portable Presses. 
MEN AND BOYS MAKING MONEY. 
Price of Presses, $8, 812, S16; Press and Offices, 
$15, $20, $30. Send tor circular to Lowe Press 
Co., 15 Spring Lane, Boston, Mass. *4—l0weop. 


STAMP COLLECTOR'S GUIDE. 


Every Collector needs it. Wy mail, with beautiful rare 
stamp, free, 10c. Am. Stamp Co., Meriden,Ct. 4—6weop 
1826 USE THE “VEGETABLE 1870 

PULMONARY BALSAM.” 


The old standard remedy for Coughs, Colds, Consumption 
—nothing better. CuTLER Bros. & Co., Boston. 9-246 














C. H, Simonps, PRINTER, 50 BROMFIELD S8T., Boston. 
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